English  resigns 


BY  STACEY  PORTERFIELD 
Editor-in-chief  _ _ _ 

Dr.  George  English  announced  his 
resignation  from  the  position  of  vice 
president  of  academic  affairs  in  June. 
The  Board  of  Regents  approved  the 
resignation  and  appointed  Dr.  Dean 
L.  Hubbard,  president  of  Northwest, 
to  chair  a  search  committee  to  find  a 
replacement. 

“It  was  a  personal  decision,”  said 
English.  “The  decision  was  based  on 
an  evaluation  of  what  I  want  to  do 
with  the  remainder  of  my  profes¬ 
sional  life.  I  felt  that  I  had  achieved 
the  goals  I  originally  set  and' felt  it 


was  time  for  someone  else.” 

English  will  step  down  from  the 
position  of  vice  president  of  academic 
affairs,  which  he  has  held  since  1977, 
on  either  Jan.  1  or  Aug.  15,  1986, 
depending  on  when  a  replacement  can 
be  found. 

“We  hope  to  find  a  replacement  by 
Jan.  1,”  said  Hubbard.  “Whether  or 
not  we  will  be  able  to  do  that  depends 
on  whether  we  can  screen  that  many 
names  to  make  a  decision  by  that 
time,  which  I  think  we  can  do.  And 
secondly,  on  whether  whoever  we 
choose  can  leave  the  place  where  they 
are  currently  at  and  be  on  board  by 
Jan.  1.” 


If  a  replacement  is  found  by  the 
target  date,  English  will  be  on 
sabatical  leave  during  the  spring  1986 
semester. 

“If,  in  fact,  we  have  someone  herd 
Jan.  1,  then  Dr.  English  will  take  the 
next  semester  and  the  summer  off.” 
said  Hubbard. 

English  said  he  is  considering  re¬ 
maining  at  Northwest  in  another 
capacity  but  he  has  made  no  decisions 
concerning  future  plans  as  yet. 

Dr.  Peter  Jackson,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  associate  dean 
of  faculties,  will  serve  as  coordinator 
for  the  search  committee  chaired  by 
Hubbard.  The  committe  includes  the 


following  representatives  from  the  six 
academic  schools  and  colleges  at  Nor¬ 
thwest  :  Dr.  Kathie  Webster,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  speech  and 
representative  for  the  School  of  Com¬ 
munications;  Dr*  Jerald  Brckke, 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
government  and  representative  for 
the.  School  of  Business  and  Govern¬ 
ment;  Dr.  Peggy  Miller,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  home  economics  and 
representative  for  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Science; 
Russell  Schmaljohn,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  art  and  representative  for 
the  College  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Humanities;  Dr.  Gary  McDonald, 


university 


associate  professor  of  computer 
science  and  representative  for  the 
College  of  Science,  Mathematics  and 
Computer  Science  and  Nancy  Bailey, 
assistant  professor  of  health,  physical 
education,  recreation  and  dance, 
representing  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Academic  Dean’s  Council  is 
represented  on  the  committee  by  Dr. 
David  Smith,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Science,  Mathematics  and  Computer 
Science.  The  Faculty  Senate  is 
represented  by  Dale  Midland,  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  English  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  and  Tim 
Beach,  president  of  the  Student 


Senate,  will  represent  Student  Senate. 

The  Administration  will  be 
represented  by  Linda  Girard,  univer¬ 
sity  registrar,  and  Nancy  Hanks, 
director  of  the  B.  D.  Owens'Library, 
will  represent  the  library; 

While  at  Northwest,  English  led  the 
re-organization  of  the  university's 
academic  structure  from  a  depart¬ 
mental  system  to  one  consisting  of 
colleges  and  schools.  He  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  for  faculty,  equipment 
and  facilities  in  areas  of  computer 
science,  agriculture  and  business.  He 
also  increased  support  in  library  ser¬ 
vices. 
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l Faculty  turnover  high, 
Northwest  faces  changt 


BY  STACEY  PORTERFIELD 
Editor-in-chief _ 

Northwest  will  be  seeing  several 
new  faces  this  year.  The  new  faces 
will  include  those  of  faculty  and  staff 
as  well  as  students.  The  new  faculty 
list  for  the  1985-86  academic  year  in¬ 
cludes  28  newcomers. 

Many  familiar  faces,  however,  will 
not  be  returning  this  year.  The  Board 
of  Regents  approved  19  resignations 
.it  its  May  10  meeting  and  21  more 
resignations  at  its  July  11  meeting. 
That  makes  a  total  of  40  resignations, 
our  of  which  involved  changing  posi¬ 
tions  rather  than  leaving  the  universi¬ 
ty.  V'/:-. 

Dr.  Harlan  Higginbotham  resigned 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
cheniistry  department,  but  will  retain 
his  position  as  a  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Northwest. 

Dr.  John  Rhoades  resigned  as  ac¬ 
ting  chairman  of  the  industrial  arts 
department,  but  he,  also,  will  retain 
his  position  at  Northwest  as  professor, 
of- industrial  arts. 

Dr.  Dean  Savage  resigned  from  his 
position  as  dean  of  the  College  of 
Education.  He  will,  however,  remain 
at  Northwest  as  a  professor  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  guidance. 

Dr.  George  W.  English  resigned 
from  the  position  of  vice  president  of 
academic  affairs,  but  he,  too,  may 
remain-  at  Northwest. 

The  number  of  people  leaving  the 
university  could  be  even  more.  These 
figures  show  only  those  numbers 
available,  those  already  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Regents. 

English  said  that  a  normal  turnover 
for  a  university  of  this  size  is  approx¬ 
imately  10  percent.  He  estimated  that 
Northwest’s  turnover  this  year  was 
closer  to  20  percent. 

President  Dean  L.  Hubbard  said, 
“In  a  normal  turnover  you  have  some 
people  who  simply  move  up  the 
career  ladder,  some  go  back  to  their 
original  home,  some  go  to  a  place 
where  they  can  complete  the  graduate 
program  that  they  want  ' and  others 
leave  to  take  a  job  that  pays  more 
money  or  a  position  that  offers  more 
responsibility.  Those  are  all  normal 
kinds  of  reasons  why  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  people  to  move.  And,  of  course, 
Northwest  gets  some  people  coming 
here  for  some  of  the  same  reasons. 
That’s  just  the  way  the  system 
works.” 

Although  there  may  have  been 
some  who  left  because  they  had 
become  discouraged, Hubbard 
believes  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  left  the  university  left  for  one  or 
more  of  the  reasons  listed  above. 

“The  fact  that  there  were  no  pay 
raises  for  two  years  may  have 
precipitated  some  losses,”  said  Hub¬ 
bard.  “You  usually  make  that  kind  of 
a  decision  about  a  year  ahead  so  yoa 
can  start  looking  for  something  else. 
When  there  were  no  raises  the  second 
year  in  a  row  some  people  may  have 
said  ‘I  better  start  looking  around.’  ” 

The  faculty  and  staff  at  Northwest 
did  receive  an  average  six  percent 
raise  this  year. 


“We  gave  raises  this  year  which  are 
competitive  as  far  as  raises  are  con¬ 
cerned,”  said  Hubbard.  “We  are  still 
below  parity  and  as  part  of  our 
strategic  master  plan,  we’re  hoping 
that  within  a  three  year  period  we  can 
be  paying  at  parity  as  far  as  our  state 
is  concerned.  Missouri  is  below  the 
nation  on  salaries,  but  that’s  a 
broader' problem  that  I’m  not  sure 
that  we  can  solve  rs  a  single  institu¬ 
tion  within  the  system.” 

Studies  have  been  done  to  look  at 
ways  that  the  university  can  reduce 
costs  and  shift  funding  into  the  in¬ 
structional  salaries.  Some  of  these 
findings  have  already  been  put  to  use. 

“We  made  progress  this  year  in 
terms  of  a  general  shift  in  expenditure 
patterns,”  said  Hubbard.  “We  went 
from  about  48  percent  of  our  total 
budget  to  over  50  percent  that  is  now 
instructional,  which  is  very  respec¬ 
table  nationally  and  within  the  state. 
So  that’s  moving  in  the  right  direction 
and  we  intend  to  continue  to  do  that 
until  we  are  paying  at  parity.’ ’/  ■  . 

Neither  Hubbard  nor  English  seem 
to  feel  that  Northwest  faces  any  ma¬ 
jor'  problems  in  the  coming  year 
because  of  the  Unusually  large  tur¬ 
nover. 

“It  causes  some  short  term  pro¬ 
blems  any  time  you  have  to  go  out 
and  find  a  new  person,”  Hubbard 
said.  “But  looking  at  the  broad  pic¬ 
ture,  in  an  institution  you  have  a  core 
faculty  that  understands  the  histqry 
of  the  institution.  They  understand 
the  particular  programs  and  depart¬ 
ments  and  they  sort  of  give  personali¬ 
ty  to  the  various  programs.  I  think 
that  our  core  faculty  is  intact.” 

Hubbard  said  that,  although  the 
university  doesn’t  want  to  precipitate 
turnover  unnecessarily,  some  tur¬ 
nover  is  actually  good.  It  allows  for 
some  flexibility,  for  new  ideas  and 
fresh  perspectives.  Hubbard  said  that 
some  of  Northwest’s  programs  might 
actually  be  stronger  than  they  were 
because  of  the  changes. 

Besides  the  search  for  a  new  vice 
president  of  academic  affairs,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  will  also  be  looking  for 
two  other  replacements  for  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  admissions  and  financial  aids 
directors. 

The  university,  early  this  fall,  will 
be  seeking  to  fill  the  position  of 
associate  director  of  student  financial 
aid,  a  vacancy  created  by  the  summer 
resignation  of  Ellen  Mothershead. 

“We  are  doing  an  internal  search 
for  the  financial  aid  position,”  Hub¬ 
bard  said.  “We  will  select  somebody 
from  our  existing  staff.  We  are  not 
going  out  and  asking  for  people  out¬ 
side  the  institution.” 

William  Dizney  has  been  appointed 
to  run  the  admissions  program  for  the 
next  year  and  the  search  procedure 
for  the  position  of  admissions  direc¬ 
tor  is  not  expected  to  open  up  until 
mid  October. 

According  to  Hubbard,  Charles 
Veatch,  former  admissions  director, 
has  been  moved  to  the  position  of 
director  of  development  and  alumni 
services  and  Rollie  Stadlman  will 
now  hold  the  position  of  associate 
director  under  Veatch. 


CHILDREN  ENJOY  SPENDING  free  time  outside 
of  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  during  what  re¬ 
mains  of  their  summer  vacation.  The  Horace  Mann 


students  begin  classes  next  week.  The  school  houses  the  through  sixth  grade. 


Photo  by  T.  Cape 

university’s  laboratory  center  for  elementary  education. 
It  provides  education  majors  and  minors  with  a  place  to 
observe  and  practice  teaching  children  from  nursery 


All-American 
Newspaper  receives 
top  national  awards 

The  Northwest  Missourian  made 
history  when  it  received  four-star 
All-American  ratings  for  the  1984-85 
academic  year.  The  All-American 
ratings  were  the  first  ever  for  the 
newspaper  according  to  university 
records. 

The  Missourian  received  the  honor 
from  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press 
(ACP)  rating  service.  The  ACP  rating 
service  is  one  of  two  national  critique 
services  for  college  and  university  stu¬ 
dent  publications. 

Laura  Widmer,  adviser  for  the 
1985-86  award-winning  paper,  said 
that  the  .  ACP  grants  All-American 
ratings  to  only  the  top  three  per  cent 
of  the  nation’s  student  publications. 

One  judge  wrote,  “The  Missourian 
is  a  thoughtful,  interesting,  incisive 
package  of  news,  entertainment  and 
opinion  of  interest  and  importance  to 
readers.” 

The  weekly  paper  received  marks 
of  distineffon  in  coverage  and  con¬ 
tent,  writing  and  editing,  design, 
photography,  art  and  graphics  for 
both  the  fall  and  the  spring. 

The  'marks  of  distinction  are 
awarded  to  a  publication  “for  lively, 
appealing,  imaginative,  creative  work 
showing  special  personality.” 

The  Missourian  was  praised  by  one 
of  the  judges  for  being,  “one  of  the 
best  designed  college  papers  I’ve  seen. 
It  has  excellent  coverage,  entertain¬ 
ment  writing  and  photos.” 

The  editors-in-chief  for  the  fall 
semester  were  Teresa  Schuelke, 
Logan,  Iowa,  Kimbal  Mothershead 
and  Penny  Brown,  both  of  Maryville. 
The  editors  for  the  spring  semester 
were  Schuelke  and  Brown. 

“This  was  something  that  was  in 
the  back  of  our  minds,  call  it  a 
dream,  when  we  started  the  planning 
process  for  the  year  in  the  summer  of 
1984,”  said  Schuelke.  “Now  it’s  a 
reality.” 


Services  contracted  to  cut  costs 


BY  STACEY  PORTERFIELD 
Editor-in-chief  j 

7— 

The  ServiceMaster  Management 
Services  Corporation  has  come  to 
Northwest.  The  Board  of  Regents 
awarded  ServiceMaster  a  $134,457 
.  monthly  contract  for  support 
management  services  for  custodial, 
maintenance  and  grounds  on  July  1 1 . 

“Last  year,  in  working  with  the 
Coordinating  Board  for  Higher 
Education  Staff  in  regards  to  fun¬ 
ding,  we  found  that  it  appeared  that 
Northwest  was  overbuilt  even  though 
we  were  operating  at  a  low  student 
cost  per  foot,”  said  Dr.  John  Mees, 
vice  president  for  student  develop¬ 
ment.  “We  began  looking  at  how  we 
could  best  revamp  the  existing  struc¬ 
ture  and  realize  some  additional  sav¬ 
ings.” 

A  number  of  alternatives  were  ex¬ 
plored  and  an^evaluation  committee 
looked  carefully  at  several  support 
management  systems.  The  committee 
consisted  of  Raymond  J\  Courier, 
controller;  Sandra  Cox,  director  of 


personnel-payroll;  Phil  H'  Hayes, 
dean  of  students  and  director  of  aux¬ 
iliary  services  and  Johanne  W. 
Wynne,  assistant  professor  of 
agriculture.  The  evaluation  commit¬ 
tee  gave  ServiceMaster  a  unanimous 
recommendation. 

“The  committee  felt  that  they  (Ser¬ 
viceMaster)  could  assist  us  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  space,  inService 
training,  preventative  maintenance, 
utility  consumption  and  energy  sav¬ 
ing  programs,”  said  Mees.  ’  “Ser¬ 
viceMaster  also  appeared  to  have  ex¬ 
cellent  equipment  and  products  for 
custodial  services  and,  in  addition, 
had  a  variety  of  back-up  resources 
and  services  which  we  could  draw 
upon.” 

ServiceMaster  services  some  1 ,200 
customer  facilities  including  health 
care,  education  and  industry.  Ser¬ 
viceMaster  employs  people  with 
background  experience  to  deal  with 
problem  solving.  ServiceMaster  has 
mechanical,  grounds,  custodial, 
maintenance  and  research  divisions 
that  can  be  utilized  to  help  improve 


Northwest’s  management  system. 
ServiceMaster  also  provides  a  com¬ 
puter  system  located  at  the  home  of¬ 
fice  in  Downers  Grove,  Ill.  that  can 
cut  down  on  the  time  it  takes  to  locate 
and  order  replacement  parts  to  just  a 
few  hours.  The  computer  system  can 
track  down,  the  parts  needed,  tell 
where  and  how  to  purchase  the  part 
and  estimate  how' long  it  will  take  to 
get  the  part. 

ServiceMaster  should  permit  the 
university  to  save  between  $100,000 
to  $125,000  on  custodial, 
maintenance  and  grounds  services 
compared  to  the  1985-86  university 
budget  projections. 

ServiceMaster  has  two  of  its  own 
employees  on  campus  to  direct 
management  operations.  > 

David  Palmer,  former  director  of 
physical  plant  for  ServiceMaster  at 
Concordia  Teachers  College,  Seward, 
Neb.,  will  serve  as  director  of 
buildings  and  grounds  at  Northwest. 
Theresa  Middleton,  former  Ser¬ 
viceMaster  director  of  housekeeping 
at  Mid-American  Nazarene  College, 


Olathe,  Kan.,  will  serve  as  assistant 
director  of  custodial  services  at  Nor¬ 
thwest. 

Max  Harris,  former  director  of 
campus  systems  at  Northwest,  has 
been  named  coordinator  of  technical 
services  and  John  Nielsen  will  move 
from  the  position  of  assistant 
foreman  of  construction  at  Nor¬ 
thwest  to  the  position  of  foreman. 

Steve  Easton  will  move  from  the 
position  of  director  of  technical  ser¬ 
vices  to  assistant  director  of 
maintenance.  George  Kiser,  former 
construction  foreman,  will  serve  as 
maintenance  supervisor  and  Dick 
Auffert,  former  director  of 
maintenanpe  and  the  woodfuel  plant 
will  become  power  plant  supervisor. 

According  to  .  the  contract  all 
employees,  with  the  exception  of 
Palmer  and  Middleton,  in  the 
maintenance,  custodial  and  grounds 
management  services  will  remain 
university  employees,  unlike  the  food 
service  agreement  where  the  contrac¬ 
tor  hires  and  pays  the  employees. 
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Maryville  sees  change  over  summer; 
city  expands  with  new  construction 

New  businesses  offer  jobs,  variety  and  a  boost  to 
poor  economy  while  olfler  businesses  expand, 
remodel  and  relocate  tq  accommodate  demand 

see  page  8 
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Football  fever  strikes  the  Bearcats 
Opening-day  kickoff  set  for  Sept.7 

With  their  opening  game  two  weeks  away,  the 
Bearcats  are  gearing  up  to  defend  their  MIAA 
championship  and  get  back  into  the  playoffs 


see  insert 
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ROUND  THE  GLOBE 


Thompson  elected  new  Regents  president 


Exploding  car  kills  fifty  in  east  Beirut 

BEIRUT-At  least  50  people  were  killed  and  100  wounded  Saturday  when  a 
car  packed  with  dynamite  exploded  outside  a  crowded  supermarket  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  suburb  of  east  Beirut.  Some  bodies  were  hurled  as  far  as  300  feet  across  the 
costal  highway  into  the  sea  and  approximately  50  autos  were  set  on  fire  when 
the.  explosion  occured.  It  was  estimated  that  the  car  contained  550  pounds  of 
dynamite. 

Most  of  the  victims  were  women  and  children.  Rescue  workers  have  little 
hope  that  they  sill  find  any  survivors.  No  responsibility  has  been  claimed  for  the 
bombing. 

National  housing  codes  to  be  replaced 

WASHINGTON-Thc  Minimum  Property  Standards  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  are  about  to  be  abolished  by  the  federal  government  as  a  part  of 
the  drive  to  reduce  federal  regulation.  The  national  codes  are  expected  to  be 
replaced  by  state  and  local  codes  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Feelings  are  mixed  on  the  issue  of  abolishing  the  codes.  Advocates  say  that 
federal  regulation  hinders  creative  solutions  for  building  problems.  The  lack  of 
federal  regulation  could  result  in  low  quality  construction. 

The  national  codes  have  served  as  a  basic  guide  for  the  nation’s  housing  for 
50  years.  The  codes  came  out  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1934,  which  made 
home-ownership  available  to  more  people  with  government  mortages. 

Farmers,  labor  speak  out  on  economy 

Kansas  City-The  Rev.  Joseph  Lowery  spoke  Saturday  on  the  failure  of  the  farm 
economy  and  Reagan’s  failure  to  act  on  it.  According  to  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
300  persons  gathered  at  Satchel  Paige  Memorial  Stadium  to  listen  to  Rev. 
Lowery. 

Lowery  said  that  the  working  class  people  on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities  have 
to  join  forces  to  stop  farm  foreclosures. 

Roger  Allison,  a  Missouri  farmer  who  lost  his  farm  to  fore  closure  said  work¬ 
ing  men  and  women  are  “at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  totem  pole”  but  “are 
the  heart  and  sole  of  the  solution.” 

Many  sick  from  tainted  meat 

Minneapolis  -  At  least  98  people  were  reported  to  be  sick  as  a  result  af  eating 
ground  beef  according  to  health  officials.  The  contained  bits  of  cattle  thyroid 
gland. 

Too  much  chemicals  within  the  thyroid  glands  apparently  found  its  way  into 
the  ground  beef  causing  a  disease  called  throtoxicosis.  Syptoms  can  include 
fatigue,  rapid  heart  rate,  anxiety,  weight  gain  or  loss  and  leg  cramps. 

The  meat  came  from  the  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  Inc.  packing  plant  in  Luverne 
arid  it  was  volntaritly  recalled. 


BY  STACEY  PORTERFIELD 
Editor-in-chief _ ; _ 

Michel  Thompson,  Kansas  City  at¬ 
torney,  was  elected  to  serve  a  two- 
year  term  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  during  their  July  1 1  meeting. 

Thompson  succeeds  Alfred 
McKemy,  who  was  replaced  on  the 
Board  of  Regents  in  May,  by  Robert 
Gill,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Lawson.  Gill  was  appointed  by 
Governor  John  Ashcroft.  McKemy 
served  as  president  of  the  Regents  for 
the  last  six  years.  The  Regents 
honored  McKemy  at  the  meeting  by 
voting  to  approve  the  naming  of  the 
Alfred  McKemy  Agriculture 
Mechanics  Laboratory. 


Robert  Cowherd,  Chillicothe  at¬ 
torney,  was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  Monica  Zirfas, 
administrative  assistant  to  Northwest 
President  Dean  L.  Hubbard,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  Jeanette 
Whited,  university  treasurer,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

The  Regents  also  approved  a  $20 
million  education  and  general  budget 
for  the  1985-86  academic  year.  The 
budget  includes  an  average  six  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  salaries  for  faculty 
and  staff  employed  one  year  or  more. 

Warren  Gose,  vice  president  for 
financial  affairs,  said  the  university  is 
estimating  a  total  increase  of  10.3  in 
income  from  all  sources  for  the  1986 
fiscal  year.  The  1984-85  budget  total 


was  $18,279,793. 

The  tenure  and  rank  and  the  Volun¬ 
tary  retirement  proposals  tabled  at 
the  May  10  meeting  were  approved  by 
the  Regents. 

The  voluntary  retirement  plan  was 
proposed  to  provide  those  tenured 
faculty  members,  who  have  served 
Northwest  for  at  least  10  years  and 
are  between  the  ages  of  57  and  62, 
with  the  opportunity  to  retire  early. 

The  tenure  proposals  set  a  limit  of 
60  percent  on  the  number  of  Nor¬ 
thwest  faculty  listed  as  tenured.  It  set 
up  a  60  percent  limit  on  the  faculty  of 
a  school  or  college  and  a  tenure  limit 
of  70  percent  for  a  single  department. 
Also,  a  faculty  member  would  have 
to  hold  the  rank  of  assistant  professor 


for  one  academic  year  before  they 
could  apply  for  tenure. 

The  Regents  approved  a  search 
committee,  to  be  chaired  by  Hub-' 
bard,  for  the  position  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  academic  affairs.  The  target 
date  for  finding  a  replacement  is  Jan. 
I,  1986. 

The  Regents  also  approved  a  con¬ 
tract  with  ServiceMaster  Manage¬ 
ment  Services  for  support  manage¬ 
ment  services  in  the  areas  of  grounds, 
custodial  and  maintenance  for  Norr 
thwest’s  campus.  The  company  was 
recommended  by  an  evaluation  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  basis  that  it  “reflected  a 
clear  understanding  of  the 
university’s  present  structure  and  a 
realistic  structure  that  would  achieve 
the  goals  sought  by  the  university.” 


McKemy  presented  distinguished  service  award 


BY  STACEY  PORTERFIELD 
Editor-in-chief _ n 

Alfred  McKemy,  former  Board  of 
Regents  president,  was  presented 
Northwest’s  Distinguished  Service 
Award  by  Northwest  President  Dean 
L.  Hubbard  on  Aug.  9  during  the 
summer  commencement  ceremony. 
McKemy  was  presented  the  award  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  service 
to  the  university. 

McKemy  served  as  Regent  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  last  six  years.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
1975  by  Governor  Christopher  S. 
Bond  to  fill  the  remaining  portion  of 
an  unexpired  term  of  office.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  was  concluded  on  May  i4 
when  the  Missouri  Senate  approved 
Governor  John  Ashcroft’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Northwest  Board  of 
Regents  of  Robert  O.  Gill, 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Lawson. 


McKemy’s  decade  of  service  in¬ 
volved  him  in  two  presidential  sear¬ 
ches,  campaigns  that  increased  enroll¬ 
ment  by  more  than  1,000  students 
over  a  six  year  period,  the  internal 
reorganization  of  the  university  that 
created  eight  academic  colleges  and 
schools  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Northwest  Graduate  Center  on  the 
campus  of  Missouri  Western  State 
College  in  St.  Joseph.  McKemy  saw 
remodeling  projects  such  as  the 
renovation  of  Lamkin  Gym,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Robert  P.  Foster 
Aquatic  Center,  the  Mary  Linn  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center  and  the  B.  D. 
Owens  Library.  He  also  saw  the 
destruction  of  the  administration 
building  by  fire  in  1979  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  Biomass  Research  Project, 
the  wood-burning  fuel  plant. 

McKemy  was  honored  earlier  when 
the  Board  of  Regents  voted  to  name 
the  Alfred  McKemy  Agriculture 


Mechanics  Laboratory  during  their 
July  11  meeting.  Hubbard  made  the 
recommendation  to  the  Regents  and 
said  that  because  McKemy  had  also 


been  a  successful  Ray  County  farmer, 
“it  would  be  appropriate  if  an 
agriculture  facility  on  our  campus 
carried  his  name.” 
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DEAN  L.  HUBBARD  presented  Alfred  McKemy  with  Northwest’s 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  during  the  summer  commencement  exercise,  for 
his  ten  years  of  service  on  the  Board  of  Regents.  McKemy  was.  appointed  in 
1975  by  Governor  Christopher  Bond  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  and  later 
reappointed  in  1979  by  Governor  Joseph  Teasdale. 
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MOST  STUDENTS  DON'T  KNOW  THAT  ARMY  ROTC 
LEADS  TO  AN  ARMY  OFFICERS  COMMISSION 

AT  graduation:' 


Besides  studying  fur  his  degree 
in  management,  senior  Scott  Bacon  is 
also  learning  what  it  takes  to  become 
an  officer  through  Army  ROTC. 

"I  attended  an  Army  ROTC 
-liny  during  htv  freshman  slimmer  AfW 
ciY/alioh.  W'ltcn  I  found  out  you 
werent  obligated  to  anything  your  • 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  I  l 
decided  to  try  it  I  enjoy  ROTC  I’m 
learning  tilings  I  normally  wouldn't  ■■ 
learn  in  College.  Like  leadership 
theories  And  tactics  The  manage-  : 
mem  training  you  receive  is  really 
good.  loo.  It  helped  me  a  lot  with  mv> 
i  alter  management  courses. 

Tin  (’retry  involved  with'  the 
l  Iniversity.  so  I'm  glad  ROTC  doesn’t 
lake  u|i  a  lot  ol  lime.  It's  just  a  couple 
of  hours  a  week.  At  the  end  of  your 
junior  year,  you  have  to  go  to  Ad¬ 
vanced  ('amp.  It  sa  lot  of  tun.  Sou  gel 
introduced  to  everything  the  Army 
has  to  offer.  Tanks,  helicopters,  you 
name  a 

"In  your  last  two  years  of  ROTC. 
you  receive  $100  a  month.  The  wav 
1  see  it,  ROTC  is  paying  you  mohey 
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and  you  just  give  the  Army  back  a  little 
of  your  time.  When  I  get  out  of  the . 

,  Army,  my  experience  should  make  it 
easier  to  get  a  job.  Corporations  look 
for  officers,  becaiise  they  have  expe¬ 
rience  managing  people  and  equip;, ,; 
ment.  And  I  think  starting  salaries- C  ‘ 

Imight'.te  higher  because  of  that 
experience." 

For  Scott  Bacon,  adding  Army 
ROTC  to  his  college  schedule  has 
i  really  paid  off.  Because  it  actually 
added  another  dimension  to  his  col- 
i  lege  education. 

And  Army  ROTC  can  do  the 
same  for  you. 

For  more  information,  stop  by 
.  the  Army  ROTC  office  on  your  cam- 
|  pus  today. 

And  begin  your  future  as  an 
officer. 


Svll  IVu'R'M. 
m.iiwcvnu-m  major  atul 
numlvroi  Armv  ROTC 


ARMY  ROTC 
BE  ALL  YOU  CAN 


For  More  Information  Contact 
CPT.  Deborah  Halter 
Colden  Hall  Rm.  174 
562-1331 
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Editorials 


BY  DR.  DEAN  L.  HUBBARD 

President  of  Northwest  Missouri  State  University _ _ 

One  of  the  refreshing  facts  on  living  in  1985  and  being  here  at  this  university  is 
the  association  with  a  heritage,  a  faculty  and  staff,  And  a  student  body  linked  by 
the  common  desire  for  excellence  and  knowledge. 

.You,  as  students  at  Northwest  Missouri  State  University,  whether  you  be  in¬ 
coming  freshmen,  transfer  students,  or  returning  upper  classmen,  are  here  at  a 
most  exciting  time.  You  are  fortunate  to  be  enrolled  when  there  are  many  forces 
at  work  calling  for  the  rethinking  and  refocusing  on  what  higher  education  is  or 
should  be  all  about.  You  are  here  at  a  time  when  this  university’s  faculty  and  the 
administration  are  in  the  midst  of  a  similar  critically-important  task. 

Sweeping  across  this  nation  are  calls  for  collegiate  reform  and  accountability. 
People  are  calling  for  evaluations  of  institutions  and  of  their  graduates.  They 
want  to  measure  and  know  what  today’s  graduates  know  and  to  compare 
knowledge  levels  of  today  with  that  of  college  and  university  graduates  of  the 
past.  They  want  to  know  if  today’s  graduates  are  prepared  for  the  world  of  to¬ 
day  and  prepared  to  cope  with  the  changes  of  the  future. 

Interest  in  the  quality  of  higher  education  is  keen  in  Missouri,  and  that  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  Missouri  Governor  John  Ashcroft  has  just  been  named 
to  head  a  National  Governors’  Association  Task  Force  on  College  Quality, 
which  will  study  methods  for  gauging  whether  colleges  and  universities  are 
teaching  effectively.  However,  we  must  be  careful. 

I  agree  with  Governor  Thomas  H.  Kean  of  New  Jersey,  who  in  the  Aug.  7 
issue  of  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  said,  “The  challenge  for  us  (those 
in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government)  is  to  find  ways  to 
stimulate  and  channel  this  growing  renewal  effort,  to  insure  that  the  broader 
public  purposes  that  transcend  any  single  campus  are  fulfilled-and  to  make  sure 
that  state  action  does  not  stifle  the  very  creativity  we  would  inspire.’’ 


As  evidence  of  Governor  Kean’s  insight,  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  this 
university  is  addressing  the  question  of  accountability  and  other  concerns  being 
raised  about  the  quality  of  higher  education  in  this  country. 

Northwest’s  Faculty  Senate  and  the  administration  are  in  the  process  of 
developing  an  exciting  plan  to  further  strengthen  the  undergraduate  education 
opportunities  at  Northwest.  We  have  a  Vision  and  we  remember  from  Proverbs 
29:18,  “Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.”We  must  set  meaningful 
goals;  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  engage  in  any  activity  that  will  com¬ 
promise  the  broad  purposes  of  this  university  and  its  commitment  to  its 
students,  to  the  state  of  Missouri  and  to  this  nation  and  we  must  also  develop  in¬ 
struments  to  accurately  evaluate  our  educational  product. 

This  plan  now  being  developed  for  what  we  hope  will  be  implementation  in 
the  1986-87  academic  year  will  benefit  all  who  seek  out  this  university  and  those 
who  come  into  contact  with  our  graduates.  The  concept  will  strengthen  and  sup¬ 
port  the  central  theme  stated  in  our  Statement  on  Mission:  “Northwest  strives 
to  provide  a  quality  living-learning  environment  which  will  equip  the  individual 
for  responsible  participation  in  a  rapidly  changing  society.”  ■ 

Also,  the  plan  speaks  to  concerns  expressed  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  in  its  1984  report  "  Involvement  in  Learning:  Realizing  the  Potential 
of  American  Higher  Education.”  It  is  noted  in  this  report,  “Over  the  next  15 
years  and  into  the  next  century,  our  nation  will  require  citizens  who  have  learn¬ 
ed  how  to  learn,  who  can  identify,  organize  and  use  all  of  the  learning  resources 
at  their  disposal.  It  will  depend  on  creative  people  who  can  synthesize  and 
reshape  information  and  who  can  analyze  problems  from  many  perspectives. 
And  it  will  require  people  who  will  share  their  knowledge  and  intellectual 
abilities  in  family,  community  and  national  life.1” 

The  Northwest  plan,  for  which  we  are  seeking  support  at  the  state  level  as  well 
as  on  our  own  campus,  in  its  barest  form  will:  (1)  upgrade  the  general  education 


component  and  institute  sequences  of  computer  skills  activities  in  the  curricula 
to  bring  Northwest  students  into  a  favorable  position  in  relation  to  the 
economic,  technological  and  sociocultural  conditions  of  the  time;  (2)  address  in¬ 
dividual  students’  preparation  for  the  college  experience  in  terms  of  basic  skills 
and  personal  adjustment  to  college  and  study  skills;  (3)  identify  ways  for  the  en¬ 
tire  student  body  to  learn  richer,  more  varied  ways  to  use  leisure  and  recrea¬ 
tional  time  and  to  develop  skills  and  talents  more  fully,  and  (4)  center  on  the 
further  development  and  enrichment  of  Northwest’s  faculty  to  ensure  continued 
teaching  excellence. 

These  objectives  parallel  those  outlined  by  the  Missouri  Coordinating  Board 
for  Higher  Education.  The  Coordinating  Board  has  called  for  Missouri  colleges 
and  universities  to  increase  the  rate  at  which  Missouri  students  complete 
postsecondary  education.  The  Board  has  called  for  colleges  and  universities  to 
prepare  a  work  force  to  “meet  the  skill  needs  for  existing  or  developing  jobs. 
And  the  Coordinating  Board  has  called  for  Missouri  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  develop  individualized  learning  approaches  for  under-prepared 
students  and  to  focus  on  greater  retention  of  students,. 

Northwest’s  plan  speaks  to  these  objectives.  Ours  is  an  energetic  proposal, 
but  one  which  will  give  Northwest  students  a  competitive  edge  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lead  richer  more  rewarding  lives.  It  will  also  undergird  Northwest's 
obligation  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  its  service  region  and 
of  the  entire  state  of  Missouri. 

I  urge  the  students,  the  faculty  and  all  interested  in  this  university’s  future  to 
become  knowledgeable  and  supportive  of  the  university’s  efforts  to  provide  its 
students  with  the  attitudes,  experiences  and  skills  “for  responsible  participation 
in  a  rapidly  changing  society.”  Demand  the  best  of  us  as  we  demand  the  best 
from  you.  The  opportunities  here  are  available  and  the  resources  deep  and 
broad  for  your  intellectual  and  skill  development. 


Reader 


f.  The  Northwest  Missourian  is  a 
^.weekly  newspaper  put  out  by  Nor- 
'  thwest  students  for  Northwest 
.‘Students,  faculty,  administration  and 
‘staff.  The  Missourian  staff  tries  to 
•'  focus  on  the  issues  and  interests  of 
j'the  university  population. 
f  However,  without  input  from  our 
j-. readers,  we  can’t  be  sure  that  we  are 
^.providing  an  accurate  representation 
’  ■of  what  you  as  readers  want  to  read 
about. 

.  We  welcome  any  comments  from 
i  readers,  praise  or  criticism.  If  we  are 
■  doing  a  good  job  of  covering  the 
;  issues  and  events  that  you  want  to  see 
.  then  let  .  us  know.  If  there  is 
|  something  you  don’t  like  about  our 
paper,  let  us  know  what  you  would 
j  like  to  see  done  differently.That  way 
we  can  best  continue  to  serve  your  in- 


involvement  requested 


terests. 

The  Missourian  is  a  laboratory 
paper,  which  means  that  the  paper 
serves  as  a  journalistic  learning  ex¬ 
perience  for  our  staff.  We  would  ap¬ 
preciate  your  input  so  that  we  can 
better  evaluate  the  kind  of  job  we  are 
doing. 

The  Missourian  provides  an  pppor- 
tunity  for  journalism  students  to  ac¬ 
quire  hands-on  experience  in  a  learn¬ 
ing  situation.  Our  main  objective  is  to 
provide  Northwest  journalism 
students  with  a  opportunity  to  leant 
professionalism,  the  responsibilities 
and  ideals  of  a  free  press,  to  learn  to 
cover  stories  objectively  and  ac¬ 
curately  and  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  world  after  college.  The 
Missourian  provides  a  valuable  part 
of  the  training  needed  to  prepare  its 


staff  for  the  work  world. 

We  deal  in  the  area  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  communication  is  what  our 
paper  is  all  about,  getting  ideas  and 
information  to  the  people  who  want 
or  need  to  know. 

The  Missourian  provides  a  forum 
for  the  students  and  other  members 
of  the  university.  If  there  are  issues  or 
problems  that  you  are  concerned 
about  please  feel  free  to  send  us  your 
opinions  and  views. 

Letters  to  the  editor  must  be  signed 
with  your  full  name,  address  and 
phone  number  for  verification.  The 
letters  must  be  in  by  Monday  noon  to 
assure  that  there  will  be  space  allotted 
in  that  week’s  paper.  Letters  must  not 
exceed  our  300  word  limit  and  we 
reserve  the  right  to  edit. 

A  newspaper  is  only  as  good  as  its 


readers.  Your  input  and  involvement 
enables  us  to  put  out  a  better  paper 
because  we  are  better  informed  about 
what  you  feel  that  a  good  newspaper 
is. 

Our  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
up-coming  year  include  improving 
the  newspaper,  so  that  both  the 
readers  and  the  staff  benefit,  and  to 
maintain  a  high  set  of  standards  that 
could  enable  us  to  repeat  the  All- 
American  ratings  that  were  aw<<;  ded 
to  the  Missourian  last  year.  But  we 
can  only  achieve  success  with  your 
help. 

Communication  takes  two,  a 
sender  and  a  receiver.  Any  com¬ 
munication  is  made  better  with  feed¬ 
back.  We  need  your  feedback  to 
make  pur  year  a  success  am'  ro  help 
make  your’s  successful,  too. 


Missourian  readers 
urged  to  read,  react 

BY  JOHN  KERR 

Northwest  Missourian  Adviser _ ’ _ 

What  is  it  about  college  newspapers  that  makes  them  special?  Why  is  it  that 
even  the  busiest  students,  teachers  and  staff  members  make  time  to  read  the 
campus  paper  each  week? 

The  obvious  explanation  is  that  college  papers  print  more  campus  news. than 
readers  are  likely  to  find  anywhere  else.  But  there’s  more  to  it  than  that, 
especially  on  campuses  like  Northwest  where  outstanding  students  compete  for 
top  editorial  jobs  and  the  quality  of  the  paper  is  recognized  in  All  American 
citations. 

Readers  know  when  they  pick  up  the  Northwest  Missourian  that  they  pro¬ 
bably  won’t  have  to  fight  their  way  through  the  sort  of  cryptic  writing  that 
sometimes  appears  in  other  campus  papers.  They  can  focus  on  the  content- 
news  and  features  about  friends,  acquaintances  and  familiar  settings. 

Another  attraction  for  many  readers  is  the  sense  of  expectation  generated  by  a 
newspaper  written  and  edited  by  enthusiastic  students  who  have  the  same  sense 
of  professionalism  and  responsibility  as  their  counterparts  in  the  commercial 
press  but  fewer  journalistic  inhibitions. 

The  result  can  make  for  lively,  idea-stirring  reading.  It  is  seldom  dull, 
especially  if  students  and  instructors  take  the  time  to  react  to  the  paper  as  well  as 
read  it. 

More  compelling  though  is  what  the  campus  paper  does  for  everyone 
associated  with  the  university.  It  pulls  together  and  documents  their  diverse  but 
related  experiences. 

»,  If  the  paper  does  a  good  job,  administrators,  faculty  and  students  have  a  way 
to  gerto  know  each  other  better.  Each  week  they  can  read  about. what  each  of 
the  others  is  doing  aind  saying. 

By  providing  a  link,  a  meeting  place  for  everybody  on  campus,  the  newspaper 
helps  make  the  difference  between  a  campus  that  is  an  aggregation  of  strangers 
and  one  that  is  a  community.  1 

Readers  can  help,  too.  Students  help  by  contributing  story  ideas,  classified 
ads  and  letters  to  the  editor.  Teachers  and  administrators  help  by  contributing 
news  and  opinion  pieces  and  serving  as  willing  sources  for  stories. 

What  else  is  it  about  the  campus  newspaper  that  makes  it  so  special?  Several 
recent  articles  have  addressed  this  question,  including  one  written  by  Professor 
Willis  Tucker  of  the  University  of  Tennessee:  “39  Reasons  Why  A'Good  School 
Newspaper  is  the  Most  Important  Student  Activity.”  Here  are  some  of  Tucker’s 
39  reasons: 

♦(The  newspaper)  helps  silence  the  rumors  that  often  arise  in  the  absence  of 
information. 

•It  can  interpret  school  rules  and  regulations  and  provide  feedback  on  stu¬ 
dent  reactions. 

♦It  provides  a  check  on  student  government,  an  essential  for  any  democratic 
government. 

♦It  facilitates  the  educational  process  through  news  and  features  on  academic 
subjects  and  courses. 

♦Its  “forum”  of  editorials,  signed  columns  and  letters  to  the  editor  enourage 
the  resolving  of  issues  by  reasoned  debate. 

•The  goal  of  impartiality  in  reporting  and  displaying  the  news  provides 
rigorous  lessons  in  fairness  and  the  golden  rule. 

♦The  ethical  imperative  that  facts  and  opinion  be  separated  helps  students  to 
understand  the  meaning  and  importance  of  objectivity. 

♦Advertisements  in  the  school  newspaper  enable  merchants  to  reach  the  stu¬ 
dent  market  specifically. 

Tucker  concludes  by  saying  the  school  paper  aids  all  other  student  activities 
through  news  and  editorials  that  stimulate  attendance  and  participation. 

Tucker  notes  that  the  newspaper  can  be  worthwhile  as  an  educational  ex¬ 
perience  not  only  for  students  who  produce  it,  but  also  for  those  who  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  information  and  the  forum  it  provides. 

My  background  is  in  daily  newspapers  and  the  same  thing  is  true  there.  Ac¬ 
tively  involved  readers  make  for  better  newspapers.  As  the  new  advisor  to  the 
Northwest  Missourian,  it  is  my  hope  that  you  will  read  and  react  to  the  paper 
and  that  it  will  become  one  of  your  healthiest  and  most  enjoyable  habits. 


NORTHWEST 

Missourian 


The  Northwest  Missourian  is  a  laboratory  newspaper  whose  objective  is  to 
'-provide  journalism  students  with  a  learning  situation  in  which  the  profes- 
’  sionalism,  responsibility  and  ideals  of  a  free  press  will  be  part  of  their  training. 

Editorial  content  is  determined  by  the  Northwest  Missourian  editorial  staff 
J  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Missourian  staff. 

This  newspaper  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  University  ad- 
1  ministration  or  other  personnel. 

Letters  to  the  editor  are  welcomed.  They  must  be  signed  with  the  person's  full 
name,  address  and  phone  number  for  verification.  Letters  must  not  exceed  300 
'  word  limit.  This  publication  reserves  the  right  to  edit,  Letters  must  be  in  by 
;  Monday  noon  to  assure  space  in  that  week’s  paper. 

Advertising  appearing  in  this  newspaper  does  not  constitute  an  endorsement 
,  of  the  goods  or  services  of  businesses  by  the  Northwest.  Missourian  or  the 
university.  All  ads  must  be  be  received  by  5  p.m.  on  Thursday  for  the  following 
:  weeks  paper.  No  ads  will  be  accepted  late. 

Second-class  postage  is  paid  at  Maryville,  Mo. 

Postmaster:  Send  PS  for  3579  to  the  Northwest  Missourian,  NWMSU, 
'  Maryville,  Mo.  64468. 
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Donations  could  be  cut 


[Tax  reform  would  punish 
Small  contributors,  drive 
ilarge  contributors  away 

i 

j  COLLEGE  PRESS  SERVICE 

J  American  colleges  and  universities 
>  could  lose  as  much  as  $900  million  in 
•donations  next  year  if  President 
r  Reagan’s  tax  reform  package 
^becomes  law.  >' 

Colleges,  which  are  relying  increas¬ 
ingly  on  gifts  and  contributions  to 
j  make  ends  meet,  consequently  could 
Shave  to  cut  the  number  of  courses 
■ithey  offer,  their  services  to  students 
is  and*  faculty  members  and  even  finan- 
L  rial ’.aid  to  students. 

?  Dr.  Charles  Clotfelter,  a  Duke 
^Economics  professor,  estimates  tax 
/reform  would  slash  giving  to  colleges 
«  by  22  to  26  percent.  If  Clotfelter  is 
f  correct,  the  tax  reform  package 
i  would  cost  American  colleges  from 
\  $800  million  to  $900  million  in  dona- 
tions  this  year. 

f  The  federal  government  alone  has 
;  cut  about  $17  billion  from  its  educa- 
(  tion  and  social  services  budgets  since 
£1982.  To  compensate,  the  American 
£  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel 
p  estimated  in  May  that  colleges  would 
S  have  to  improve  their  private  fun- 
,■  draising  by  40  percent  a  year. 

$  ,  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  shows  private  contributions 
%  now  account  for  around  2.7  percent 
£  of  state  schools’  budgets  and  9.2  per¬ 


cent  of  private  institutions’  budgets 
and  the  percentages  are  increasing. 

Observers  think  that  three  par¬ 
ticular  tax  changes  would  hurt  them 
the  most.  The  first  would  effectively 
dry  up  contributions  from  youhger 
alumni.  Under  the  new  regulation, 
only  taxpayers  who  file  Itemized 
returns  could  deduct  contributions 
from  their  taxable  income. 

The  tax  proposal  also  would  make 
donors  liable  for  “capital  gains” 
taxes  based  on  the  current  market 
value  of  appreciated'  property,  in¬ 
cluding  stocks,  bonds  and  real  estate. 
Under  current  tax  law,  such  proper¬ 
ties  are  assessed  at  their  original  pur¬ 
chase  price,  often  far  lower  than  their 
present  value. 

And  reducing  the  maximum  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  from  50  percent  to 
35  percent  would  also  inhibit  college 
fundraising. 

Most  educators  seem  to  like  the 
idea  of  tax  reform,  if  not  its  present 
incarnation.  And,  some  believe  it’s 
unlikely  Congress  will  enact  tax 
changes  that  would  hurt  colleges 
severely. 

“We’ve  gone  through  all  this 
before,”  said  Arthur  Kammerman  of 
the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to 
Education.  “The  thing  you  should 
understand  is  that  laws  affecting 
charitable  contributions  affect  chur¬ 
ches,  hospitals  and  social  service 
organizations  as  well  as  colleges  and 
universities.  That’s  one  hell  of  a  lot  of 
people  and  they  can  make  an  awful 
lot  of  noise.” 


BUILDINGS  HAD  TO  be  evacuated  when  more  bomb  threats  were 
reported  during  the  summer  session.  During  the  spring  semester,  11  bomb 
threats  were  called  in  to  various  buildings  on  campus.  A  reward  of  $500  was 
posted  in  the  spring  as  an  insentive  to  students  to  release  any  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  callers. 

Bomb  threats  persist 


The  university  campus  was  a  target 
for  several  bomb  threats  over  the 
summer  session. 

Dr.  Phil  Hayes,  dean  of  students 
and  director  of  auxiliary  services,  said  ' 
that  four  bomb  threats  were  called  in 
over  the  summer.  Colden  Hal)  receiv- ■. 
ed  one  threat  as  did  Garrett-Strong. 
Twice  callers  called  in  one  bomb 
threat  effective  in  Garrett-Strong  and 
the  B.  D.  Owens  Library. 

Hayes  said  there  are  no  suspects 
yet.  He  added  that  the  calls  were 
made  by  males. 

Hayes  said  the  university  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  FBI.  The  FBI, 
however,  told  the  university  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  regulations,  they  can 
not  become  involved  with  bomb 


Membership  to  provide 
upr-to-date  information 


Missourian  file  photo 


threats  unless  the  threats  can  be  pro¬ 
ven  as  a  terrorist  act. 

Hayes  said  that  the  buildings  had 
to  be  evacuated  and  searched  during 
the  threats. 

Hayes  stresses  that  anyone  guilty  of 
making  a  bomb  threat  may  serve  up 
to  five  years  in  prison  and/or  a  $5,000 
fine.  The  student  will  also  be  dismiss¬ 
ed  from  the  university. 

During  the  1985  spring  semester,  1 1 
bomb  threats,  all  of  which  turned  out 
to  be  hoaxes,  came  during  a  three 
week  period  from  the  end  of  March 
and  into  late  April.  The  buildings  that 
received  bomb  threats  in  the  spring 
included  Colden  Hall,  Garrett- 
Strong,  The  B.D.  Owens  Library  and 
the  Horace  Mann  building. 


BY  STACEY  PORTERFIELD 
Eclltpr-in-chlcf _ 

The  American  College  Health 
Association  (ACHA)  has  accepted 
Northwest  as  a  member.  The  ACHA 
is  a  professional  association  that  pro¬ 
vides  colleges  and  universities  and  in¬ 
dividual  health  professionals  with  up- 
to-date  health  information  related  to 
the  needs  of  these  academic  com¬ 
munities. 

“Any  health  service  of  any  college 
or  university  can  become  a  member 
by  just  paying  dues,”  said  Dr.  Des- 
mion  Dizney,  medical  director  of  stu¬ 
dent  health  services  at  Northwest. 
"Dues  used  to  be  very  expensive,  but 
over  the  last  two  years  they  have 
made  an  effort  to  increase  member¬ 
ship  and  broaden  the  services  that 
they  offered.  Dues  are  no  longer  bas¬ 
ed  on  the  size  of  the  university  but 
now  on  the  size  of  the  budget  of  the 
health  service.  Now  it  isn’t  only  for 
the  schools  in  the  Ivy  League.  Now  it 
is  more  affordable  and  usable  for 
universities  like  ours.” 

Membership  in  the  ACHA  allows 
Northwest  to  share  in  the 
association’s  resources,  which  are 
designed  to  maintain  high  quality 
health  programs  even  though 
economic  resources  are  scarce  and  to 
maintain  the  relevance  of  the  health 
program  to  institutional  goals.  The 


ACHA  provides  for  an  exchange  of' 
information  and  for  continuing 
education  needed  by  health  profes-” 
sions. 

“They  put  out  a  professional  jour¬ 
nal,  ‘The  Journal  of  American  Col¬ 
lege  Health,’  that  is  excellent  for  col¬ 
lege  health  centers,”  said  Dizney. 
"They  also  put  out  a  newsletter  to  br¬ 
ing  everyone  up-to-date.” 

Dizney  has  been  re-elected  into  the 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physi¬ 
cians  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  further  honored  her  with 
the  Physician’s  Recognition  Award. 

During  the  1984-85  academic  year, 
the  health  center  received  6,159  visits 
from  patients  at  its  new  location  on 
the  lower  level  of  Cooper  Hall. 

“It  is  so  much  easier  to  work  in  our 
new  office,”  said  Dizney.  “We  can 
do  a  much  more  professional  job.  ' 
The  health  center  facilities  in  Cooper 
Hall  provide  a  more  professional  ap¬ 
pearance  as  well  as  being  more  func¬ 
tional.  Students  spend  less  time  in  the 
waiting  room.”. 

There  is  a  nominal  fee  for  certain, 
procedures,  injections,  lab  work  and 
medical  supplies  but  there  is  no 
charge  for  the  services  of  the  medical 
staff. 

The  health’ center  hopes  to  improve 
the  services  already  provided  with  the 
ACHA  resources,  and  to  expand  the 
number  of  services  provided. 
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Bohlken  Awards  Film  Festival 
j  shows  (he  (ops  In  Northwest  film 


1TPRES _ _ 

Dr.  Frucht  draw;  upon  personal 
experiences  for  unique, 

Interesting  method!  of  teaching 

{j  see  page  5 
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Bullard  leads-  Bearklllens  to 
^kvlctory  at  Northwest  Invitational 
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COVER  STORY:  Special  Olympics 

.  Everyone’s  a  winner! 


1984/85 
'■ye  Got  You 
Covered!  ^ 


Inu  rrotoi’cruijctac  Other  volunteers  feel  dote  to  the  participant*.  "I  love  them."  Ter- 

I  BVTERESA  SOIUELRE  tic  Millet  uld-  "They'  te  just  people  llkt  everybody  the."  - 

I  EdJlor-In-eWer - - - — ? - -  •  -  Attachment  to  the  kids  happens.  “You  get  attached  to  a  lot  of 

There  was  more  warmth  In  RJckenbrode  Siadium  Wednesday  than  kids,”  Christina  Davit  said.  “It's  neat  to  tee  tmllet  alter  they  try." 
just  the  inn  ihining  causing  temperatures  to  rise  in  the  80s.  There  was  Seeing  the  happy  faces  make  it  all  worthwhile  for  the  volunteers, 
the  warmth  of  love  as  the  Special  Olympics  took  place.  "It's  real  exciting  just  to  see  their  faces  when  they  do  it.  I  wouldn’t 

"There's  a  lot  of  love  and  warmth  here  (hat  can’t  be  found  in  any  hestiiatc  to  do  it  again,”  P.  J.  Campbell  said, 
other  place,"  Lisa  Courier,  volunteer,  said.  “These  people  don't  The  volunteers  wouldn’t  hestllaic  to  work  another  Special  Olym- 
know  hate  or  anger.  They  aren't  discouraged  or  disappointed  when  pics  because  they  believe  in  it.  In  fact,  most  workers  are  returning 
they  don’t  win  cause  the  know  regardless  that  they're  still  winning." .  volunteers.  This  is  the  fourth  year  for  Miller.  "Special  Olympics  is  to 
Describing  the  games  as  recreation  and  sports  training  for  the  men-  help  make  the  people  who  arc  handicapped  and  are  always  put  down 
tally  handicapped,  OeraJd  Wright,  associate  professor  of  curriculum  by  others  feel  like  real  people.  This  ii  where  they  can  feel  the  spirit  of 
and  instruction  and  coordinator  of  the  Special  Olympics  said  the  pro-  competitiveness.  This  is  they’re  only  chance  all  year."  Miller  said, 
gram  Is  year  round.  People  who  competed  in  the  Special  Olympics  ranged  from  two 

Besides  the  participants,  volunteers  are  needed  to  run  the  show.  you*  old  to  7|.  Jim  Younger  won  ribbons  in  the  softball  throw  and 
People  work  time  events,  start  the  races,  watch  the  equipment  and  two  other  events.  He  said  he  liked  Special  Olympics  since  it’s  really  ' 


manage  other  volunteers. 

Wright  had  help  organising  the  games  from  his  class.  Planning  and 
Organizing  Special  Olympics, 


Fun  is  just  onr  advantage.  “You  get  out  ol  school  and  make  new 
friends,"  Billy  Taylor  said.  "It's  fun  to  get  to  see  other  kids  run." 


Along  with  the  amount  of  planning,  goes  caring.  The  volunteers  ge-  Taylor  participated  in  the  400  meter  relay  among  olhirs. 


nuinely  care  about  the  participants.  "The  kids  arc  special,  they  need 
to  know  someone  cares."  Courier  said. 


It's  fun.  It's  warmth.  It’s  caring.  It's  special  for  the  contestants  and 
ihe  volunteers.  It's  the  Special  Olympics. 


Competition 


■  THE  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 
were  held  yesterday  In  RJckln- 

j  brode  Stadium  Nader  blue  ikies 
and  80  degree  weather. 

1  -  BIGHT i  Und*  Cum,  Nor-  | 

■  thwest  student,  places  a  ribbon 
I  on  an  athlete.  Many  Northwest 

students  served  as  staff  Ibcoor-  } 
J  dlnatfng  the  days  eventi.  FAR  I 
RIGHT’  One  little  athlete  par-  » 
!  Ilclpaies  In  Ihe  softball  throw, 
one  of  tbe  day’s  many  events, 

'  including  high  jump,  5<bmeter 
dash,  100-meler  dash  and 
others. 
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Back  in  the  USA 


My  turn  yv(l 


ill  |h  «m1v  n.  r  I  iMim  i 


The  dir  of  disappointment. 

FeelinKi  of  anxiety. 

Cries  of  jubilation.  '■ 

Taste  of  success. 

A  rollercoaster  of  emotions 
was  felt  May  20  to  Aug.  12  in 
los  Angeles  where  the  1984 
Summer  Olympics  if  umpired. 

Before  the  Olympics  even 
began  (here  was  an  air  of 
disappointment  when  the 
Soviet  Union  decided  to  pul| 
out  of  the  games  just  two 
months  before  their  beginn¬ 
ing.  .  . 

Within  days,  six  Soviet  allies 
follower)  suit  and  lb  nations 
were  absent  from  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

“I  didn’t  think  that  many 
countries  would  follow 
Kussij,*’  Sharon  Wright  said. 
”1  think  everyone  knew  (hat 
Russia  wouldn't  come  over-" 

Anxiety  came  when  alh- 
letes,  as  well  as  ticket  holders, 
wandered  if  there  would  ev  en 
be  any  games. 

The  United  States  and  the 
2  lid  Olympiad  went  on  vyitb- 
oul  the  Soviet  Union.  They,  in 
lurn.  held  ''Friendship" 
games 

America  Ik* ante  lamiliar 
with  t.ues  of  (H-ople  vuih  as 
swimmer  (racy  CduUunv.  run¬ 
ners  Carl  lewis  and  Mary 
Ultker.  gymnasts  Peter  Viil- 
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ift 
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merit.  ntar,  Bart  Conners  and  James 
Hartung  and  the  new  Olym- 

•  •  pic  sweetheart.  Mary  toil  Ret- 

tort- 

notions  Cries  of  jubilation  wen* 
{.  12  in  heard  whenever  a  favorite 
e  1984  won  gold.  “I  cheered  Maty 
uplred.  '  Decker  on."  Wright  said.  "I 
s  even  would  love  to  be  able  to  run 
air  of  like  her." 

•n  the  Winning  the  gold  was  very 
to  pul|  popular  with  the  American 
ist  two  team.  The  swim  team  started 
beginn-  the  pace  winning  20  ol  2‘> 
gold  medals.  Not  only  did 
el  allies  they  bring  home  the  gold, 
nations  they  broke  seven  American 
.  orca-  records  and  1 1  world  icc  ortlv. 

’  Record  bteakeis  didn’t  snip 
I  many  there.  Both  men  and  women's 
follow  gymnastic  teams  got  a  medal, 
fit  said.  •  A  fust  was  also  made  by  ihe 
■w  (hat  American  men  cyclist  team, 
ovet  "  The  men  received  lout  gold, 
alh-  two  silver  anil  a  bronze  More 
udders,  entering  the  final  race,  winn- 
Id  even  ing  another  gold. 

.  Americans  also  dominated 
ind  tin*  the  boxing  competition.  They 
in  with-  wop  1 1  medals  im  hiding  nine 
[hey.  in  gold,  one  wiser  and  a  bronze, 
ilshlp"  The  Americans  attained  a 
record  amount  of  81  gold 
lamiliar  medals  in  IS  day*  of  com|>eti- 
vuch  as  tion.  There  were  bl  wiser  and 
nv,  run-  .10  bronze  also  given  lu 
I  Mary  American  athletes,  ending  the 
er  Viil-  games  with  174  medals. 

’  Colden  effort 
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Students  had  their  own  opi¬ 
nion  about  the  Olympus  and 
which  pail  they  preferred. 

“I  liked  the  final  celebra¬ 
tion.' 'Chen  Scheloskl  saul  "l| 
wav  neat  how  they  showed 
the  difU-fent  places  with  Ihe 
torches  lit  ’  It  wav  really 
pretty." 

"I  liked  .watching  the  gym 
navtic  teams.’'  f.mmiy  dai¬ 
ryman  said  "I  also  liked  wal 
dung  the  women's  basketball 
leant.  I  Vnhw  some  ol  the 
players,  hut  they  didn't  shoes 
enough  ol  the  games  being 
played." 

“I  took  two  weeks  oil  tnim 
work  just  1“  watch  the  Olym¬ 
pics  on  IV."  D|s*d  Watkins 
v.iul  "|  really  wished  I  could 
have  been  there  I  thought 
Itai  k  and  held  wav  the  U*vl  " 

Av  the  1984  Olympus  came 
to  a  clove,  vo  did  the  air  id 
disappointment,  feelmg  of 
anxiety  and  c  lies  ol  jubilation 

What  will  live  on  tv  that  taste 
ol  sue  cess  Success  tot  mote 
than  the  many  outstanding 
athletes,  city  td  los  Angeles 
and  Ihe  record  breaking 
Americ  an  teams  llm  success 
will  also  remain  tv  jilt 
everyone  who  heljH-d  mam 
lain  Ihe  tiadaiun  id  gold  in  the 
2  .ltd  Olympic  Games  7 

Shan  Harney 
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Come  and  meet  the  new 
Mass  Communication 
instructors  that  are  jumping 
into  the  Northwest 
program 


All  Students  &  Faculty 

OfNWMSU 

Welcome  Backl  Your  presence  creates  a  magic  in  our  city. 
Adventure  Land  Video  hopes  we  can  soon  count  you  as  a 
member  of  our  growing  video  family.  During  September  we 
have  the  following  special  lifetime  memberships  available  for 
NWMSU  people  only. 


$9.95  Membership 

Reg.  $19.95 

Includes  6  Free  movie  rentals 
(Monday  -  Thursday) 

Faculty  &  Students 


$5  Membership 

Includes  one  free 
movie  fental 

(Monday  -  Thursday) 

Students  Only 


,  Broadcast  Services  and  the'  ... 
Department  of  Mass  Communication 
Northwest  Missouri  State  University 

CORDIALLY  INVITE  YOU  TO  ATTEND  A 

FALL  RECEPTION 


Thursday.  August  29, 1985 
6:30  -  8:30  P.M. 

at  the  Student  Union  Ballroom  Lounge 


New  Members  Only 
VCR  &  2  movie  rentals 

$5 

Good  Monday  -  Thursday 

One  coupon  per  membership 


Memberships  good  at  any  Adventure  Land  Video 
stores  nationwide  (700) 
Memberships  go  up  to  $19.95  October  1 

i 

We  have  no  “X"  rated  movies. 


SOFTSHELL 


Newly  remodeled  gift  &  clothing  area! 

*  All  new  line  of  greeting  cards 
appealing  to  the  college  students  in  mind. 

New  Fall  clothing  line 

Check  Cashing  Policy  is  staying  the  same  but  the 
coupons  you  collect  can  be  redeemed 
for  100  percent  on  any  purchase. 

Example:  If  you  buy  a  $10  shirt,  you  can  use  $10 
worth  of  coupons'  towards  that  purchase. 

FALL  HOURS: 

/  ( 

Monday  -  Thursday  8  JO  a.m.]  6  JO  p.m.  \ 

Friday  -  8 JO  a.m.  -  4JCj  p.m. 

Open  op  home  football  games  from  10  a.m.  -  1:30  p.m. 


SUNDAY 

EVERY  SUNDAY 

\oftshell  tacos  made  the  way  you  love  them. 

12/S1.29 


Open  Friday  &  Saturday 
Until  2  a.m. 


811  South  Main 


TWOSDAY 


EVERY  TUESDAY 


Treat  yourself  to  our  mouthwatering  hard  shell  tacos! 


2/99 
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Alcohol  figures  into  most  students’  lives 


BY  LISA  HELZER 

Guest  Feature _ 

Even  though  college  students  find 
It  alluring  to  go  to  Clarinda  and  other 
places  to  party,  the  number  of  driving 
while  Intoxicated  arrests  have 
decreased  in  the  past  year. 
Elaborating,  Dr.  Gus  Rischer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  psychology  department, 
said  the  new  stricter  federal  laws  and 
the  more  expensive  fines,  have  made 
students  think  twice  about  being 
careless. 

Rischer,  through  surveys,  has 
found  significant  evidence  that 
alcohol  figures  into  most  college 
students’  lives. 

“Eighty-five  percent  of  the  student 
population  (at  Northwest),  drinks 
regularly,  which  is  more  than  twice  a 
week,”  Rischer  said.  This  population 
count  includes  both  the  Greek- 
oriented  student  and  the  independent 
student. 

.  Alcohol  is  enticing  to  students 


because  it  is  readily  accepted  in  our 
society  and  it  is  used  as  a  socializing 
tool. 

“Alcohol  rapidly  affects  our  In¬ 
hibitory  center,  which  allows  us  to  be 

“Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
student  population  (at  Nor¬ 
thwest)  drinks  regularly , 
which  is  more  than  twice  a 
week.  ” 

-Rischer 

-2 - - -  ■  .  .  . . 

friendly  and  talkative  when  we  usual¬ 
ly  might  be  quiet,”  said  Rischer. 
“Students  coming  to  college  for  the 
first  time  bring  questions  like:  ‘Will  I 
fit  in?’  or  ‘Where  will  I  fit  in?’  They 
use  alcohol  to  open  the  doors  of 
social-ability.” 

Although  a  lack  of  self-confidence 
and  loneliness  could  lead  one  to 
drinking,  the  most  influencing  factor 
is  peer  pressure.  Rischer  said  peer 
pressure  can  be  a  tremendous 


motivating  factor. 

During  an  experiment  involving 
peer  pressure,  Rischer  had  volunteer 
students,  who  were  known  drinkers, 
stop  altogether  for  two  months.  For 
that  period,  each  volunteer  could  not 
telj  anyone  why  they  had  stopped 
drinking.  They  had  to  continue  their 
usual  socializing  habits  but  have  non¬ 
alcoholic  beverages  instead.  The 
members  were  also  required  to  keep  a 
diary,  noting  the  changes  not  drink¬ 
ing  made  in  their  lives. 

“Kids  were  bringing  back  reports 
filled  with  how  people  and  ‘close 
friends’  ostracized  and  ridiculed 
them,  just  because  they  wouldn’t 
drink,”  said  Rischer. 

Another  influencing  factor  is  the 
media  which  glamorizes  liquor.  The 
media  encourages  drinking  habits, 
portraying  drinking  as  an  acceptable, 
often  essential  part  of  socializing. 

On  the  other  hand,  recent  com¬ 
mercials  warning  not  to  drink  and 
drive  have  been  trying  to  positively 


encourage  people  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

If  a  person  is  wondering  whether  or 
not  they  are  a  potential  alcohol 
abuser,  Rischer  points  out  some  war¬ 
ning  signs  that  may  lead  to  a  serious 
problem.  The  first  danger  signal  is 
when  a  blackout  occurs.  If  a  person 
cannot  remember  what  took  place 

“Alcohol  rapidly  affects 
our  inhibitory  center ,  which 
allows  us  to  be  friendly  and 
talkative  when  we  usually 
might  quiet.  ” 

-Rischer 

during  a  certain  time,  Rischer  said 
then  it  is  time  to  back-off  from  drink¬ 
ing  and  evaluate  the  situation. 

The  second  sign  is  a  drastic  change 
in  one’s  life,  where  alcohol  is  the 
motivating  factor.  Whether  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  DWI  or  a  possession  of 


alcohol  offense  or  even  a  family  fight, 
it  is  also  time  to  re-evaluate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  drinking. 

And  the  third  warning,  Rischer 
mentioned,  is  if  a  good  friend  tells  the 
abuser  they  are  drinking  too  much. 
The  habits  formed  in  college  could 
lead  to  an  alcoholic  problem  in  later 
life,  if  a  drinker  does  not  take  heed  of 
these  warning  signals. 

“It  could  happen,”  Rischer  said. 
“But,  the  number  of  heavy  drinkers 
that  go  on  to  be  alcoholics  is  five  to 
six  percent.  Most  people’s  en¬ 
vironments  change  and  they  typically 
don’t  drink  as  much  as  they  did  in 
college.” 

Another  piece  of  advice  about 
drinking  safely  that  Rischer  em¬ 
phasized  is  that  people  must  establish 
limits  and  know  their  limits.  If  people 
are  going  to  drink,  having  a  set  limit 
will  make  them  more  responsible 
drinkers.  Also,  making  arrangements 
to  have  someone  go  with  the  group 
that  won’t  drink  is  a  safer  move  and 


can  be  done  on  a  rotational  basis. 

For  non-drinkers,  who  suddenly 
start  to  drink,  Rischer  warns  to  be 
careful  about  value  problems  and 
changes  in  behavior  patterns  that 
could  produce  guilt.  Non-drinkers 
should  probably  avoid  situations  that 
would  require  them  to  drink  or 
choose  friends  that  don’t  drink. 

And  the  last  bit  of  advice  is  to 
know  the  consequences  of  drinking 
on  campus.  Information  from  the 
surveys  shows  that  most  drinking 
among  college  students  is  done  in  the 
dorms.  The  result  of  being  caught 
drinking  in  the  dorms  can  be  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  university. 

“If  a  person  manages  his  intake 
and  uses  things  (alcohol)  in  modera¬ 
tion,  they  won’t  hurt  you,”  Rischer 
said.  “Only  if  you  abuse  them  to  an 
excess  level  could  it  get  you'  in  trou¬ 
ble.  I  really  believe  that  only  when 
young  people  decide  that  drinking  a 
lot  is  stupid,  will  we  see  some 
control.” 


Add  leadership 
to  your 

college  schedule. 

.  ✓ 

College  military  science  courses  are  courses 
in  leadership  development.  They  offer  you 
management  experiences  which  will  benefit 
,  you  in  any  career,  civilian  or  military. 

You  can  take  the  first  courses  as  a  freshman 
or  sophomore  without  obligation.  Advanced 
courses,  in  your  junior  and  senior  years,  lead 
you  to  a  position  of  responsibility  as  an  officer 
in  the  active  Army  or  Reserves. 

As  an  Army  ROTC  student,  you’ll  also  have 
,  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  3  and  2-year 
full  tuition  scholarships.  And  you'll  earn  near¬ 
ly  $2000  during  your  last.2  years  of  college. 

Don’t  wait  until  after  college  to  get  practical 
management  experience.  Add  leadership 
to  your  class  schedule  now. 


Survival,  Escape  &  Evasion 
Section  42-112 

Land  Navigation 
Section  42-202 

Military  Weapons  &  Equipment 
Section  42-210 


ARMY  ROTC.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 

For  More  Information  Contact 
CPT.  Deborah  Halter 
Colden  Hall  Rm,  174 
,  ■  562-1331  ,/ 


College  students  are  targets  for  depression 


BY  JULIE  ERNAT 
Guest  Feature 


Lack  of  energy,  feeling  of 
hopelessness,  despair  and  anxiety  all 
describe  the  feeling  of  being  down  in 
the  dumps-depressed.  Although 
depression  in  college  students  may 
not  be  manic  depressive,  abusing 
themselves  and  others  coupled  with 
hyperactivity,  it  can  still  be  self¬ 
destructive. 

Being  depressed,  for  most  students, 
is  usually  a  mild  “down  time.” 

Dr.  Koleen  Kolenc,  counseling 
psychologist  at  Northwest  said,  “The 
difference  between  a  down  time  and 
discouragement  is  whether  or  not  you 
stay  down.  If  you  stay  down  you’ll 
probably  go  into  depression.” 

College  students  often  j  become 
depressed  about  grades,  relation¬ 
ships,  missing  home,  mishandling 
their  independence,  indecisiveness 
about  their  major  and  finances. 
However,  as  one  student  put  it,  “A 
person  has  pressures  all  their  life  and 
it  is  no  different  in  college.  Everyone 
is  in  the  same  boat.  Maybe  a  person 
-  has  it  topgh  in  one  way,  but  someone  „ 
else  has  it  tough  in  another  way.”  '• 

Many  students  push  themselves  to 
be  high  academic  achievers,  or  their 
parents  push  them.  And  when  they 


don’t  receive  an  “A”,  they  feel  like 
failures.  Kolenc  believes  students  can 
be  too  selective. 

“They  evaluate  themselves  as  bad 
students  because  of  one  test,”  said 
Kolenc.  “They  forget  to  look  at  their 
overall  grades.” 

Relationships  can  also'be  stressful. 
For  instance,  not  knowing  what  your 
partner  expects  out  of  the  friendship. 
Also,  trying  to  keep  up  a  long 
distance  relationship  with  a  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend  at  home  or  at  another 
school. 

Dr.  Rick  Seefeldt,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychology  at  Northwest, 
said,  “Think  back  to  times  when 
■  things  were  rough  and  how  you  made 
it  through.  Remember,  making 
friends  and  forming  relationships 
doesn’t  change.  Force  yourself  to 
become  involved  and  meet  people  for 
peer  support.  Make  friends  and  share 
experiences  with,  them.” 

Missing  home  and  family  can  be  a 
major  problem.  The  family,  often  a 
strong  support  structure,  isn’t  there 
to  watch  and  help.  Students  may  have 
a  new  sense  of  freedom,  but  with  it 
.comes  responsibility.  Coping  and 
gleaming  time  management  is  often 
!  part  of  this  freedom. 

Kolenc  suggests  the  real  factor  in 
coping  and  not  becoming  depressed  is 


to  structure  the  day. 

“Time  management  involves  struc¬ 
turing  your  day  so  you  have  time  to 
get  to  classes,  study,  sleep  and  relax,” 
said  Kolenc. 

She  also  warns  students  not  to 
schedule  classes  back  to  back  and  to 
keep  up  with  classwork  instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  catch  up  at  midterm. 

Not  knowing  what  to  major  in  can 
also  be  depressing,  especially  for 
freshmen.  The  campus  counseling 
center  offers  career  exploration  along 
with  personal  counseling. 

“Hey,  it’s  okay  to  go  to  the 
counseling  center,”  said  Kolenc. 
“Young  people  have  pressure  put  on 
them  by  family  and  friends  to  major 
in  certain  areas.  Counseling  helps 
them  sort  out  their  interests.” 

Finances,  although  important, 
don’t  seem  to  be  as  much  of  a  factor 
concerning  depression  as  the  areas 
mentioned  above.  Students  realize 
they  will  be  poor  while  in  college,  but 
actual  financial  threat  can  be  another 
story.  One  student  whose  parents  are 
divorced  was  continually  told  to  go  to 
the  other  parent  for  tuition  money. 
Students  from  farm  families  also 
seem  to  be  struggling  with  finances  as 
the  farming  crisis  deepens. 

In  order  to  handle  depression,  one 
student  advises,  “Get  up  and  go  and 


you’ll  feel  better.  But  don’t  make 
yourself  so  busy  that  you  don’t  deal 
with  you  problems.” 

Kolenc  reminds  us  the  counseling 
center  can  “help  people  increase  cop¬ 
ing  skills  and  deal  with  depression. 
Mental  health  help  isn’t  just  for  crazy 
people.” 

One  area  possibly  linked  with 
depression  the  counselors  at  the  cam¬ 
pus  counseling  center  deal  with  is  im¬ 
proving  health  care.  Not  eating  right 
or  getting  enough  sleep  can  also  ag¬ 
gravate  depression.  Another  is  not 
managing  time  correctly.  This  can 
create  too  much  pressure  for  a  stu¬ 
dent. 

Relief  can  also  come  through  the 
development  of  support  structures  of 
friends,  campus  clubs,  religious 
groups  and  parental  guidance.  Final¬ 
ly,  how  a  student  looks  at  life  is  im¬ 
portant.  Learning  to  put  cir- 
•  cumstances  in  a  positive  not  negative 
light  requires  a  student. to  monitor 
what  they  say  to  themselves. 

Remember,  even  if  your  just  blue 
it’s  always  good  to  talk  to  someone-a 
counselor  or  close  friend.  Kolenc 
stately  firmly,  “No  single  problem  is 
so  big  that  it  can’t  be  resolved. 
Nothing  is  ever  so  hopeless  that  there 
isn’t  anyway  to  work  around  it.  If 
you  except  help  you  make  progress.” 


University  Dining  Services  Presents 


Monday  through  Friday 
7:30  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Hamburgers-Fries-Burritos-Specials 
Bakery-Beverages-Nachos-Breakfast  Specials 


Monday  through  Friday 
10:15  a.m.  -  11  p.m. 
Saturday  and  Sunday 
Noon  -  1 1  p.m. 

Itza  Pizza-Salads-Sanclwiches 
Beverages-Nachos-Ice  Cream-Stuffed  Potatoes 


Monday  through  Friday 
LUNCH  -11  a.m.  -  12:45  p.m. 

Monday  through  Thursday 
DINNER  -  4:30  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

1  Friday 

DINNER  -  4:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 


Steaks-Hamburgers-Salads 
Ffesserts-Beverages-Full  Dinners 


iti 
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F  EATURES 


BY  KATHY  PARMENTER 
Features/Entertainment  Editor 


The  night  was  dark.  Trees  stood  tall 
and  naked  against  the  autumn  sky. 
The  moon  was  shrouded  in  the  clut¬ 
ches  of  a  cloud  bank  that  denied  its' 
release.  Out  of  this  hazy  October 
night  emerged  a  crack  commando 
team  of  ghostbusters  armed  with 
notebooks,  cameras',  garlic,  crosses 
and  tennis  shoes  (it  never  hurts  to  be  prepared)  in  search 
of  some  of  Northwest’s  more  famous  ghosts.  Eight  nor¬ 
mal  human  beings  obsessed  with  the  desire  to  journey  into 
the  super-natural  world  left  McCracken  Hall  that  night, 
six  returned. 

The  story  of  what  was  found  that  night  is  a  mixture  of 
the  history  of  Northwest,  the  tradition  of  Halloween  and 
the  supernatural  world.  The  names  have  been  changed  to 
_  protect  the  writer,  who  was  threatened  with  bodily  harm  if 
their  identities  were  divulged.  But  the  story  is  true  (at  least 
most  of  it)  and  the  legends  which  proceed  it  are  those 
found  in  every  sorority  and  fraternity  on  campus,  those 
passed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  sometimes 
added  to  and  improved  as  the  years  go  by,  sometimes  left 
at  face  value. 

Our  journey  took  us  first  to  the  Sigma  Tau  Gamma 
house,  just  north  of  campus.  From  the  outside  the  house 
looks  huge  but  unassuming  in  its  quiet  neighborhood  set¬ 
ting.  As  we  approached  the  house,  we  noticed  lights  were 
on.  We  suckered,  I  mean  talked,  Troy  (remember  names 
have  been  changed)  into  going  in  first.  He  decided  our 
best  bet.  was  to  knock  first.  We  knocked... and 
knocked... and  knocked.  No  one  answered.  Finally,  with  a 
little  encouragement  from  the  rest  of  us,  Troy  entered  the 
house,  with  the  rest  of  us  close  behind. 

The  big  door  creaked  as  we  pushed  it  open  and  stepped , 
into  a  big,  dimly  lit  foyer.  One  of  us  called  out,  “Hello.” 
No  answer.  Troy  tried  it  in  his  more  demanding  voice. 
Still  no  answer.  Carefully,  so 1  as  not  to  sneak  up  on 
anyone-or  anything,  we  cautiously  moved  on  to  the  next 
room.  It  appeared  to  be  a  living  room.  There  was  a  couch, 
a  chair  and  some  pictures  in  the  room.  The  floor  creaked 
as  we  walked  across  it  and  peered  down  the  hallway  to 
more  rooms.  We  yelled  again;  still  no  answer.  Behind  us 
was  a  set  of  ominous  double  doors.  We  decided  to  avoid 
1  them  for  the  moment  and  instead  moved  as  a  group 
toward  the  stairway.  Bare  boards  groaned  as  a  couple  of 
the  group  started  down  to  the  basement.  No  one  was 
there.  Back  to  the  stairs  leading  to  an  upper  floor,  again  a 
yell;  no  answer.  Finally  Troy,  being  the  brave  soul  that  he 
is,  ventured  up  the  two  flights  of  stairs  to  the  top  floor  and 
found  some  of  the  occupants  of  the  house,  lounging  in  a 
TV  room.  They  soon  came  forward  and  answered  our 
questions. 

The  Taus  told  us  the  story  of  Judge  Prather,  who  built 
the  house  nearly  100  years  ago  and  is  said  to  have  hung 
himself  in  a  third  floor  room,  now  used  as  a  bedroom. 

The  Taus  gladly  took  us  up  to  Suicide  Corner,  as  they 
call  the  bedroom  where  the  hanging  supposedly  took 
place. 

“Strange  things  always  happen  when  someone  is 
alone,”  said  Tau  John  Gomelman.  Gomelman  says  he 
was  in  the  TV  room  one  night  by  himself  when  the  chair 
he  was  sitting  in  started  shaking  violently.  Some  of  the 
men  say  they  have  experienced  vacuum  cleaners,  radios 
and  other  electrical  appliances  being  turned  on  and  off 
when  no  one  was  in  the  room.  , 

Other  Tau  stories  tell  of  radios  being  turned  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  channels  when  people  were  listening  to  them,  and 


showers  going  on  and  off,  but  they  insist  the  ghost  is 
_  (  always  nice  to  them. 

We  were  a  little  disappointed  when  we  left  the  Tau 
house  that  we  had  not  met  Judge  Prather  but,  not  to  be 
discouraged,  we  continued  on  with  our  mission,  all  except 
Kimberley  (as  differentiated  from  Kim  the  photographer) 
who  decided  she  had  more  exciting  (and  incidently,  more 
safe)  things  to  do. 

Our  next  stop  was  the  33-room  Delta  Chi  house,  where 
the  spirit  of  Lillian  Townsend  is  said  to  make  her 
residence.  When  we  approached  the  house,  we  again 
noted  that  the  house  was  well  lit.  A  window  even  stood 
open  and  the  wind  was  blowing  through  it,  wildly  carry¬ 
ing  the  curtains  up  into  the  room  and  flapping  them  down 
against  the  wall  with  tremendous  force.  We  approached 
the  big  door,  this  time  with  the  writer  in  the  lead.  (Not 
bravery,  I  assure  you;  I  was  pushed.)  Anyway,  the  door 
looked  ominous  against  the  dark  house.  Encouragement 
from  the  group  to  “just  go  on  in!”  was  what  possessed  me 
to  lean  into  the  door  in  the  first  place.  As  soon  as  I  did, 
some  idiot  three  blocks  away  honked  his  horn  and  the 
door  fell  open,  allowing  me  to  fall  in.  When  the  rest  of  the 
group  stopped  laughing  enough  to  follow  me,  we  carefully 
entered  a  second  door  and  yelled  a  hello. 

No  answer.  At  this  point,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  step 
aside  and  let  Kevin  take  the  lead.  He  gallantly  walked  into 
the  room  where  the  TV  was  on  and  yelled  a  hearty, 
“Hello?”  Still  no  answer.  At  this  point,  the  group  dispers¬ 
ed,  for  some  stupid  reason,  and  went  (with  caution,  of 
course)  into  various  rooms  in  search  of  occupants 
(hopefully  human).  No  one  was  found.  Maybe  we  would 
find  someone  on  the  second  floor.  Kevin  and  Troy  led  our 
(ahem!)  brave  group  onward  and  upward.  No  one  was  to 
be  found  on  the  second  floor  either,  though  lights  were 
on.  There  was,  however,  a  very  dark,  very  mysterious 
hallway  with  an  unlit  room  at  the  end.  We  chose  our 
fearless  leader,  Stacey,  to  lead  us  that  way.  She  told  us 
what  we  could.do  with  our  suggestion,  and  led  us  back  to 
the  first  floor. 

It  was  here  that  we  discovered  Kim  was  missing.  Oh, 
no!  Had  we  lost  one  of  our  group  to  the  unknown? 

Suddenly  a  flash  of  light  lit  the  room.  Realizing  then 
that  Kim,  our  photographer,  was  indeed  safe  outside,  tak¬ 
ing  pictures,  we  continued  on  with  our  investigation. 
Stacey,  Kevin  and  Kirsten  discovered  pizza  in  the  kitchen. 
Of  course,  they  wanted  to  try  some,  but  our  resident 
researcher.  Dawn,  having  seen  “Ghostbusters”  two  times 
(purely  for  research  purposes)  assured  them  it  was  not  nice 
to  eat  other  people’s  pizza.  Finally  they  relented  and 
Stacey  summoned  up  a  burst  of  courage  and  decided  to 
return  upstairs,  alone.  (I  said  she  was  our  leader,  I  didn’t 
say  she  was  smart.) 

We  couldn’t  let  her  go  alone,  so  Troy  followed,  Kirsten 
and  Kevin  were  doing  some  exploring  somewhere  else  and 
Dawn  and  I,  realizing  that  Troy  and  Stacey  needed  look¬ 
ing  after,  started  to  follow  them.  We  just  reached  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  steps,  and  were  discussing  how  far  we  wanted 
to  follow,  when  Troy  told  Stacey,  “Don’t  shush  me!”  To 
this  Stacey  replied,  “I  didn’t  shush  you,  I  thought  you 
shushed  me!”  Well,  talk  about  a  fast  retreat!  I  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  anyone  was  scared  or  anything  like  that, 
but  it  didn’t  take  us  too  long  to  get  back  to  the  first  floor. 
We  had  all  congregated  around  the  door  and  were  trying 
to  decide  who  was  going  to  get  out  the  door  first.  Stacey, 
being  closest  to  the  door,  was  telling  us  she  ought  to  get 
out  first,  when  suddenly  someone--or  something-placed  a 
bony  hand  on  her  shoulder.  She  screamed.  We  all  scream¬ 
ed. 

Kim’s  calm  voice  penetrated  the  chaos. 

“Problems?" 

Knowing  that  we  needed  Kim 
to  take  pictures  was  the 


only  thing  that  saved  him  at  that  moment. 

Everyone  decided  that  a  little  investigation,  or  at  least 
some  talk,  could  be  done  from  the  outside  of  the  house. 
We  all  quickly  filed  out  and  assembled  around  the  back 
corner  of  the  house  to  stare  at  the  room  we  had  tried  to  get 
Stacey  to  investigate.  We  were  glad  she  had' declined.  The 
window  was  covered  with  a  dark  curtain  and  newspapers 
hung  from  the  pane,  giving  it  an  eerie  appearance.  While 
the  rest  of  us  were  giving  ourselves  pats  on  the  back  for 
being  smart  enough  not  to  go  into  that  room,  another 
scream  rang  out  in  the  night.  We  all  rushed  to  Kirsten’s 
side,  where  she  stood  staring  at  a  red  stain  on  the  ground. 
Was  it  blood?  A  circular  saw  lay  directly  above  the  gory 
stain.  Oh  no! !  What  dastardly  things  had  happened  at  this 
place;  - 

...  Needless  to  say,- we  left  the  Delta  Chi  house  in 
somewhat  of  a  hurry.  Did  we  want  to  continue  with  our 
quest  for  the  undead?)  The  night  was  still  young;  there 
were  still  more  ghosfstories  to  disprove.  Yes,  we  had  to 
go  on. 

What  could  possibly  follow  an  adventure  like  the  Delta 
Chi  house? 

We  had  to  do  it-there  was  no  way  we  could  get  around 
it  now.  We  had  to  go  to  the  old  hospital. 

Piling  out  of  the  cars  at  the  old  hospital  took  a  little 
longer  than  at  the  other  two  haunts.  We  were  parked  on 
the  back  side  and  we  all  took  our  time  getting  out  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  decaying  building.  Of  course,  we 
knew  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  get  too  close 
to  the  structure  because  of  the  destruction  of  the 
building,  so  we  kept  our  distance.  Still  it  wasn’t 
hard  to  imagine  things  going  on  there.  Along 
the  side  of  the  building  hung  a  rope,  a 
hangman’s  noose,  no  doubt  for  any  who  would 
venture  near.  (By  now,  most  of  what  common 
sense  we  had,  had  left  us  and  imagination 
was  running  rampant.) 

Someone,  I  won’t  mention  which  idiot 
was,  but  Kim  comes  to  mind,  decided  we 
should  take  a  trip  around  the  outside  of  the 
building  and  see  what  we  could  see.  Everyone 
else  took  off, 
leaving  Dawn 
and  me  urgently 
searching  in  her 


backpack  for  protection  in  the  form  of  a  flashlight.  We 
tried  the  front  pocket,  where  I  was  sure  I  had  seen  her 
place  it  back  in  the  safety  of  McCracken.  It  wasn’t  there. 
We  tried  the  main  pouch.  No  luck! !  Everyone  else  had  left 
us;  we  were  desperate.  Still  no  flashlight.  We  began  to 
suspect  that  our  “Sh!”  might  be  responsible.  But  being 
the  only  adult  mind  in  the  bunch,  I  dispelled  all  rumors 
and  calmly  searched  the  bag  myself,  finally  finding  the 
flashlight  in  the  main  pouch.  We  hurried  to  join  the 
others. 

Everything  was  relatively  calm  and  quiet,  until  we 
reached  the  west  side  of  the  building.  It  was  here  that  we 
noticed  a  strange  howling  in  the  distance.  From  one  of  the 
windows  a  screen  hung,  banging  against  the  building  in 
the  calm  of  the  night.  From  inside  we  could  hear  more 
banging,  though  by  that  time  the  wind  was  absolutely  still. 
Kevin,  Kim  and  Troy  ventured  up  next  to  the  building  to 
peer  though  one  of  the  window, S-  The  more  cautious 
women  of  the  group  stood  in  a  group  watching,  subdued 
by  the  awesome  presence  which  we  were  beginning  to  feel. 
From  a  corner  window,  curtains  blew  around  the  window 
sill  like  white,  ghostly  fingers,  reaching  out  and  beckoning 
us  to  come  in.  We  decided  not  to  heed  that  invitation. 

Like  icy-cold  fingers  crawling  up  our  backs,  a  feeling  of 
doom  gradually  overcame  each  of  us.  We  felt  we  were  be¬ 
ing  watched  by  a  presence  who  was  slowly  growing  more 
and  more  angry.  Remembering  that  deadline  for 
the  story  was  only  two  days  away,  we  decided  we 
would  have  to  leave  our  expedition  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  and  return  to  McCracken. 

We  dropped  Dawn  off  at  Hudson  Hall  and  the 
remaining  six  returned  to  McCracken  Hall  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  resume  work.  Our  experience  may  have 
left  us  none  the  wiser,  but  when  our 
grandchildren  ask  us  to  tell 
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Around  the  tower 


President  to  hold  Town  Hall  meeting 

President  Dean  Hubbard  will  hold  a  Town  Hall  Meeting  for  all  interested 
University  students  at  7  p.m.,  Nov.  13,  in  the  Union  Ballroom.  Students 
wishing  to  present  questions  to  the  President  are  requested  to  submit  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  writing  to  the  President’s  Office  in  the  Administration  Building  or  the 
Student  Senate  Office  in  the  Union  by  3  p.m.,  Nov.  12.  Arrangements  for  the 
Town  Hall  Meeting  are.being  coordinated  by  Student  Senate. 

CAP’s  to  sponsor  upcoming  events 

Campus  Activity  Programmers  are  sponsoring  various  events  for  November. 

The  Comedy  Team  of  Still  and  Max  will  perform  in  the  Spanish  Den  at  5 
p.m.,  Nov.  2.  The  Magic  Show  of  Kevin  Spencer  will  be  in  the  Charles  Johnson 
Theatre  at  8  p.m.,  Nov.  12.  Admission  is  free  for  both  shows. 

The  College  Bowl  will  be  held  from  6  to  8  p.m.,  Nov.  18-21  in  the  Northwest 
Room  of  the  Union.  Applications  are  available  in  the  CAP’S  office. 

Northwest  to  host  Forensics  contest 

The  Northwest  Missouri  State  University  Invitational  forensics  Contest  will 
be  held  on  Saturday.  " 

Competition  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  in  Colden  Hall  and  Final  rounds  will  start  at 
2  p.m.  There  will  be  10  categories,  which  will  include  public  speaking  and  inter¬ 
pretive  events. 

Coordinated  by  Craig  Brown,  director  of  the  University’s  forensics  program, 
the  contest  will  feature  more  than  150  students  representing  10  to  15  colleges 
and  universities  from  the  Midwest. 

Industrial  Arts  majors  receive  award 

Two  Northwest  industrial  art  majors  have  been  honored  with  the  Industrial 
Arts  Education  and  Technology  Department’s  Senior  Award  for  the  1985-86 
academic  year.  They  are  Jack  Beggs  of  Clearfield,  Iowa  and  Joe  Wright  of 
Greenfield,  Iowa. 

Both  recipients  were  selected  by  the  department’s  faculty  and  are  candidates 
for  graduation  in  the  spring.  The  Senior  Award  is  given  to  students  on  the  basis 
of  academic  accomplishments  and  contributions  to  the  department. 

Easterla  articles  selected  for  publishing 

Dr.  David  Easterla,  professor  of  biology,  has  had  two  articles  selected  for 
publication.  The  first  article,  “Status  of  the  Red-Faced  Warbler  in  Texas  and 
Adjacent  Areas,”  has  been  published  in  the  Texas  Journal  of  Ornithology.  The 
second  article,  “First  Record  of  the  Varied  Thrust  in  Missouri,”  has  been 
published  in  The  Blue  Bird,  the  quarterly  publication  of  the  Audubon  Society 
of  Missouri.  The  article  was  co-authored  with  Mark  Robbins,  a  former  student 
at  Northwest,  who  is  now  the  assistant  curator  of  birds  at  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Science.  Dr.  Easterla  and  Robbins’  documentation  of  the  rare  bird 
is  the  first  ever  in  Missouri.  In  addition  to  having  almost  100  articles  published 
in  his  research  with  birds  and  bats,  Dr.  Easterla  is  collecting  research  and 
documentation  for  publishing  his  first  book,  entitled  “Birds  in  Missouri.”  • 

Grant  offered  by  Wildlife  Federation 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  seeking  applications  for  its  Environmen¬ 
tal  Conservation  Fellowships  and  Publication  Awards  Programs  for  the 
1986-87  academic  year. 

A  graduate  student  could  receive  a  maximum  grant  of  $4,000  a  year  as  an 
Environmental  Conservation  Fellow,  to  do  research  in  fields  relating  to 
wildlife,  natural  resources  management  and  protection  of  environmental  quali¬ 
ty.  ■  '  "/■  \  ’•  ' 

Applicants  for  the  Environmental  Conservation  Fellowships  must  be  pursu¬ 
ing  graduate  degrees  and  have  been  accepted  for  the  fall  semester  of  the 
1986-87  academic  year.  First  year  graduate  students  should  not  apply.  Applica¬ 
tions  are  available  by  writing  to:  Executive  Vice  President,  Conservation 
Fellowships/Publication  Awards  Program,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412 
16  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  DC,  20036-2266.  The  deadline  for  applications  is 
Nov.  30,  1985.  _ _ 

If  you  wish  to  have  information  placed  in  ‘Around  the  Tower’ please  contact 
the  Activities  Editor  at  562-1224  any  time  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  All  information 
must  be  submitted  no  later  than  Friday,  4  p.m.  to  insure  publication  in  the  next 
issue. 


DATE 


THURSDAY 


31 


FRIDA  Y 


01 


SATURDAY 


02 


SUNDA Y 


03 


MONDA Y 


04 


TUESDA  Y 


05 


-a;? 


WEDNESDA  Y 


06 


ACTIVITIES 


THE  GENERIC  SHOW 
Channel  10-6  p.m.' 

UNIVERSITY  CINEMA 
“Fright  Night” 

Horace  Mann  -  7:30  p.m. 

HARAMBEE  DANCE 
Union  Ballroom  -  8  p.m. 


EDUCATION  SEMINAR 
129  Horace  Mann  -  6:30  p.m. 

ALL  SAINTS’  DAY  MASS 
Union  Ballroom  -  4  p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  CINEMA 
“Fright  Night” 

Horace  Mann  -  7:30  p.m. 


JAZZ  BAND  AND 
NORTHWEST  CELEBRATION 
CONCERT 

Mary  Linn  PAC  -  9:15  a.m. 
SENIOR  DAY  OPEN  HOUSES 
Union  Ballroom  -  10:30  a.m. 
CAPS  PRESENT  - 
STILL  AND  MAX 
Spanish  Den  -  5  p.m. 


THE  GENERIC  SHOW 
Channel  10  -  6  p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  CINEMA 
“Fright  Night” 

Horace  Mann  -  7:30  p.m. 


KCKS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
INTERVIEW 

Placement  Office 


STUDENT  RECITAL 
Charles  Johnson  -  3  p.m. 

[CAREER  INFORMATION 
Set-up” 

Placement  Office  -  8  a.m.  -  4:30 
p.m. 


ATHLETIC  EVENTS 


KARATE  CLUB  MEETING 
Wrestling  Rm.  -  6:30  -  7:30  p.m. 


BEARKITTEN  VOLLEYBALL 

Nebraska-Omaha 


BEARCAT  FOOTBALL  VS. 

NORTHEAST  MO  STATE 
Rickenbrode  Stadium  -  1:30  p.m. 

BEARKITTEN  VOLLEYBALL 

.  /SN.-#  Nebraska-Omaha 


JV  FOOTBALL  VS  IOWA  LAKE  CC 

Rickenbrode  Stadium  -  1  p.m. 


If  you  have  a  meeting 
or  athletic  event 
coming  up,  give  us  a 
call  562-1224  or  drop 
us  a  line  at 
McCracken  Hall. 


KARATE  CLUB  MEETING 
Wrestling  Rm.  -  7:30  p.m. 


VOLLEYBALL  VS.  MISSOURI  WESTERN 
Lamkin  Gym  -  7  p.m. 

GYMNASTICS  CLUB  MEETING 

210  Martindale  Gym  -  7:30  p.m. 

FENCING  CLUB  MEETING 

211  Martindale  Gym  -  7:30  p.m. 

INTRAMURAL  SWIM  MEET 
FCA  MEETING 
Union  Info  Desk  -  8  p.m. 


NOTICES/MEETINGS 


SOPHOMORE 

PRE-REGISTRATION 

Registrar’s  Office 
IFC  MEETING 
Upper  Lakeview  Rm.  -  4  p.m. 
EDUCATION  SEMINAR 
129  Horace  Mann  -  6:30  p.m. 


FINAL  INSTALLMENT  DUE 

Cashiering  Office  -  3  p.m. 

LAST  DAY  TO  WITHDRAW 

Registrar’s  Office 

LAST  DAY  TO  DROP 
SECOND-BLOCK  COURSE 

Registrar’s  Office 


SENIOR  DAY 

PERSONAL  COMPUTING  EXPO 

Union,  Third  Floor  -  9  -  12  a.m. 

UNIVERSITY  CINEMA 
“Fright  Night” 

Horace  Mann  -  7:30  p.m. 


A  TTENTION  SENIORS- 
If  you  graduate  in  Dec.,  please  make 
sure  you  apply  for  graduation  soon  In 
the  registrar’s  office!!  It  is  also  time 
to  start  your  placement  file  in  the 
placement  office. 


CAPS  MEETING 
Stockmen  Rm.  -  4:30  p.m. 
CIRCLE  K  MEETING 
Upper  Lakeview  Rm.  -  6  p.m. 
FRESHMAN 
PRE-REGISTRATION 
Registrar’s  Office 


STUDENT  SENATE  MEETING 
Northwest  Rm.  -  7  p.m. 
FRESHMAN 
PRE-REGISTRATION 
Registrar’s  Office 
TRI  BETA  MEETING 
204  Garrett-Strong  -  7  p.m. 
HARAMBEE  MEETING 
Regent’s  Rm.  -  6:30  p.m. 


IRC  MEETING 
Northwest  Rm.  -  5:15  p.m. 

FRESHMAN 

PRE-REGISTRATION 

Registrar’s  Office 

AG  CLUB  MEETING 
Ag  Theater  -  8  p.m. 


Classifieds 


JOBS 

$10-$360  WEEKLY 
Up  Mailing  Circulars!  No  quotas! 
Sincerely  interested  rush  self- 
addressed  envelope:  Success,  PO  Box 
47PCEG,  Woodstock,  IL  60098. 
GOVERNMENT  HOMES 
From  $1  (U  repair).  Also  delinquent 
tax  property.  Call  805-687-6000  Ext. 
GH-6006  for  information. 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
Interested  in  preparing  for  and  im¬ 
proving  their  career  options  and  op¬ 
portunities  will  find  the  newsletter. 
“Strategy  For  Success”  a  rewarding 
opportunity  for  a  better  career.  For 
information  on  how  you  can  receive  a 
FREE  Subcription  of  “Strategy  For 
Success”-  write  Reid  Graphics,  P.O. 
Box  626,  Manor,  PA  15665. 

STUDENTS:  EARN  $30-$70 
Per  day,  assisting  fellow  students  in 
applying  for  credit  cards.  Work  1-2 
days/week.  Call  1-800-932-0528. 

EXCELLENT  INCOME 
For  part  time  home  assembly  work. 
For  more  information  call: 
(3 12)-74 1-8400  Ext.  1479. 

INFORMATION 


14,278  to  choose  from— all  subjects 

Order  Calalog  Today  with  Visa/MC  or  COD 

■Si  800-351-0222 


in  Calif.  (213)  477-8228 
Or,  rush  $2.00  to:  Research  Assistance 
1 1322  Idaho  Ave.  #206-SS,  Los  Angeles  CA  90025 
Custom  research  also  available— all  levels 


MAN, 24, 

In  prison  with  no  family  or  friends. 
Will  answer  all.  Jim  Carson,  P.O. 
Box  7000.  Carson  City,  Nevada 
89701. 

LOST  &  FOUND 

LOST: 

Green  satin  Northwest  jacket,  gray 
sweat-shirt  and  brown  leather  gloves, 
Taken  from  Taylor  Common  coat 
room.  Great  Sentimental  value. 
Reward:  Contact;  Dennis  in  408 
Phillips. 


LOST: 

Set  of  car  keys.  Has  key  chain,  that 
says,  “Damn  I’m  Good”.  If  found 
call:  582-8634 
LOST: 

A  gray  cord  blazer,  size  44.  Call 
582-4839. 

REWARD:  Free  trip  to  Daytona 
plus  commission  money. 

WANTED 

WANTED: 

Start-O-Matice  baseball  or  footbal 
players.  Need  managers  to  take  over 
established  teams.  For  details  call: 
562-2955  after  5  p.m.  or  582-5470 
after  6  p.m. 

WANTED:  Organized  group  or  in¬ 
dividual  to  promote  the  number  1 
spring  break  trip  to  Daytona.  If  in¬ 
terested,  call  1-800-453-9074  im¬ 
mediately! 

Designers  of  Travel,  North  48  W. 
Hampton  Ave.,  Menomonee  Falls, 
WI  53051. 

WANTED; 

One  female  live-in  maid.  Duties  in¬ 
clude  light  housework,  cooking  two 
meals  per  day.  cleaning  hot  tub  once 
a  month.  Includes  room  and  board, 
salery  negotiable.  Apply  324  Cooper' 
Hall.  Ask  for  Paul  or  Pete. 

FRATERNITIES 

TKE 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO 

THE  Men  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  on 
Homecoming  Supremacy,  Victory 
is  oh  so  sweet  ...  or  is  it. 


SORORITIES 


Only 

50* 

For  A  Classified 


SIGMA  SIGMA  SIGMA 

THE  WOMEN  OF  Sigma  Sigma 
Sigma,  wish  their  pledges  best  of 
luck  during  Inspiration  Week  and 
welcome  them  into  our  bonds  of 
sisterhood.  Good  Job! 


Sdclux  Otburoritp 

THE  WOMEN  OF  Delta  Zeta 
would  like  to  express  their  support 
of  the  S.A.D.D.  program. 


PERSONALS 


SCOOTER-ROO, 

Thanks  for  the  ride  home.  Sorry  the 
company  was  so  sleepy,  but  there  was 
an  extra  hour  to  party  Sat.  night.  I 
guess  I  really  do  owe  you  $5  now! 

Happy  21st 
Nancy 

MICHELE  - 

Thanks  for  lifting  my  spirits.  Let’s  lift 
some  more  “spirits”  soon  - 12  ounces 
at  a  time!  ' 

Einstein 

JAILBIRD, 

I  know  you’d  do  anything  to  get  out 
of  computer  class,  but  this  is 
ridiculous.  I’m  here  if  you  need  a 
character  witness.  I’ll  tell  them  you’re 
a  real  hell-raiser! 

Heartbreaker 


ROUSER- 

Thanks  for  all  the  help!  I’m  learning! 
I’m  even  becoming  used  to  THE 
VOID!  And  your  cartoons,  ha,  ha.  . 

Einstein 

BROADCAST  FOOTBALL 
TEAM: 

You  played  a  great  game.  I’m  glad  we 
played,  sorry  we  lost,  however,  it  was 
worth  getting  a  group  of  spirited  peo¬ 
ple  out  to  have  fun.  It  only  shows 
what  department  has  fun,  spirit  and 
pride  -  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 
-  We  are  all  number  one! 

Rouser 

FREAK  IT 

To  all  those  nicely  built  men  on  3nd 
Douglas,  keep  freaking. 

Love, 
Freak  and  Frat 


TO  WHOM  IT.  MAY  CONCERN: 
It  was  a  hay-filled  Wednesday  night 
in  the  ’  Ville.  Has  anyone  seen  their 
date? 

LAST  WEEK’S  ANSWERS 
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SLIME, 

You  shouldn’t  call  me  Rejection: 
you’re  the  one  who  can’t  find  a  date 
and  it’s  not  so  bad  being  a 
chowhound,  espeically  when  stepping 
on  toes.  Oh,  by  the  way  how’s  digg¬ 
ing?  .  T 

.....  Dutiful  Daughter,  • 

Rejection' 


Classified  ads  are  available  to  the  students,  faculty  and  staff 
of  NWMSU  at  the  rate  of  50  'for  each  ad.  Classified  ads  are  also 
available  to  businesses  or  persons  not  associated  with  NWMSU 
at  $2  per  ad.  All  ads  must  be  25  words  or  less.  Ads  will  not  be 
accepted  by  telephone.  Ad  request  forms  are  available  at  the 
Northwest  Missourian  Advertising  Office,  McCracken.  Hall. 
Request  forms  must  be  submitted  no  later  than  3  p.  m.  on  Friday 
prior  to  publication.  Payment  is  due  with  submission  of  copy. 
The  Northwest  Missourian  reserves  the  right  to  edit  or  reject  any 
classified  that  it  feels  to  be  objectionable  or  questionable, 

NORTHWEST  MISSOURIAN  CLASSIFIED  AD  REQUEST 

Please  return  to  McCracken  Hall 

Name  . . . 

Phone  i  . . . 

Stud/Fac/Staff _ 

Ad  Content — — _ 


.Local. 
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BY  KATHY  PARMENTER 
Guest  feature _ 

One  of  the  basic  requirements  for 
ail  college  students  is  to  master  the  art 
of  juggling.  Before  graduating  most 
students  will  become  proficient  at 
juggling  classes,  books  and  money. 
Help  in  juggling  classes  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  councelors  and  advisers. 
A  bookbag  or  k  boyfriend  comes  in 
handy  in  juggling  books.  But-the 
really  important  (and  hardest)  job 
will  be  juggling  money  to  last  through 
the  year. 

Dorie  Schreck,  financial  aid 
counselor,  said  about  75  percent  of 
all  students  at  Northwest  receive 
some  type  of  financial  aid.  Student 
loans,  Pell  grants  and  scholarships 
can  be  used  to  pay  tuition  costs,  room 
and  board  and  other  education  ex¬ 
penses.  But  what  happens  when  that 
money  runs.out? 

Some  students  qualify  for 
workstudy  jobs  on  campus.  Others 
are  employed  on'  campus  and 
throughout  the  community  in  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  occupations.  Some  students  are 
even  lucky  enough  to  have  parents 
who  can  help  them  out  with  a  little 
cash. 

But  no  matter  where  the  money 
comes  from,  it  is  sure  to  be  in  limited 
amounts.  That’s  when  a  student 
budget  comes  in  handy. 

Kathy  Gates,  a  student  at  Nor¬ 
thwest,  feels  that  a  budget  is  a  must. 

“I  sit  down  and  figure  up  how 
much  I  have  to  spend  and  then  decide 
how  much  I  can  spend  on  what,”  said 
Gates. 

There’s  always  something  you  can 
spend  your  money  on. 

“The  trick  to  budgeting,”  said  stu¬ 
dent  Kathy  Hanson,  “is  to  know 
what  to  spend  your  money  on  and 
what  you  can  get  by  without.” 

Both  Gates  and  Hanson  rate  food 
as  a  necessity.  Even  though  Gates 
lives  in  the  dorms,  she,  like  many 
other  dorm  residents,  has  a  rental 
refrigerator  in  her  room  to  keep  food 
in  for  late  night  munchies. 


“I  can’t  study  without  something 
to  eat,”  giggles  Gates.  “And  studying 
for  finals  without  something  to  eat  is 
impossible.” 

Hanson  has  lived  in  the  dorms  but 
now  lives  in  an  apartment  of  her  own. 

“I’ve  learned  a  lot  about  stretching 
a  buck  since  I’ve  been  out  on  my 
own.  You  learn  the  importance  of 
budgeting  when  you  over  spend  one 
week  and  have  to  do  without  for  the 
rest  of  the  month!" 

Gates  said  shopping  sprees  are  her 
downfall. 

“I  see  something  I  must  b.uy,”  she 
said.  ‘‘I’ve  got  to  get  it  then  and 
there.  Then  I’m  broke,  so  I  have  to 
call  home  and  say  please  send  me 
some  money.” 

Some  kind  of  expenses  are  easy  to 
forget  when  you  are  working  out  a 
budget. 

“You  know  there’s  a  lot  of  little  ex¬ 
penses  that  you  don’t  even  think 
about  having  to  spend  money  for,” 
said  Hanson.  “Items  like  soap,  dish 
soap  and  personal  items,  it  all  adds 
up.” 

Both  girls  consider  themselves 
moderate  spenders.  Gates  spends 
about  $20  a  week  on  living  expenses 
and  Hanson  said  she  can  get  by  on 
about  $30. 

Jeanette  Whited,  treasurer  at  Nor¬ 
thwest,  said  the  trick  to  budgeting  is 
to  plan  ahead. 

“Know  how  much  you  have  to 
spend,  what’s  due  whin  and  plan 
where  it’s  going  to  come  from  before 
time  to  spend  it.  Follow  your  budget. 
Keep  tabs  on  what  you  are  spending 
and  be  prepared.” 

Gates  agrees,  but  adds  that  a  sav¬ 
ings  account  is  important,  too. 

“Make  sure  you  have  a  savings  ac¬ 
count,”  said  Gates.  “Concentrate  on 
spending  for  necessities  now.  You  can 
have  the  luxuries  after  you  get  a  job. 
Budget!  Budget!  Budget!” 

Now  all  of  that  doesn’t  sound  so 
hard.  Juggling  might  not  be  so  bad 
afterall.  I  wonder  if  someone  has 
some  advice  on  juggling  credits  to  get 
out  of  science  classes? 
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With  limited  resources  for  unexpected 
expenses,  students  may  find  it  necessary  to 

juggle  money  to  avoid  empty  pockets 

s 

Students  need  to  budget 


Roommates  represent  challenge 


BY  EILEEN  LINTZ 

Guest  Feature _ 

You  have  just  entered  college  for 
the  first  time  and  an  awful  thought 
occurs  to  you.  You  think  there  will  be 
no  privacy.  Yoy  are  being  forced  to 
live  with  a  total  stranger  and  you’ve 
never  even  shared  a  room  with  so¬ 
meone  you  knew.  How  will  you  ever 
live  with  it?  Four  long  years! 

Having  a  roommate  isn’t  really  as 
bad  as  it  seems.  At  least  it  does  not 
have  to  be.  The  choice  is  yours.  A 
new  roommate  can  lead  to  a  lifetime 
friendship  or  it  can  make  this  the 
worst  year  of  your  life. 

Should  you  live  with  a  close  friend? 
Some  prefer  not  to  have  close  friends 
as  roommates. 

“You  should  not  live  with  a  real 
close  friend,”  said  Northwest  student 
Kiriun  Jennings.  “That  way  you  can 
still  remain  good  friends  and  make 
two  new  friends.  Besides,  living  in  a 


'  dorm  room  with  a  friend  requires  a 
lot  more  patience  and  understanding 
than  just  being  their  friend.” 

Others  feel  differently  on  the  issue. 

“You  should  live  with  someone 
you  know,”  said  student  Laura 
Wiechmann.  "It  doesn’t  necessarily 
have  to  be  someone  you  know  well, 
perhaps  an  acquaintance  would  be  a 
better  candidate.” 

Some  students  prefer  to  live  with  a 
total  stranger.  Deanna  Talbert  and 
Carla  Schultz  had  never  even  heard  of 
each  other  before  they  came  to  Nor¬ 
thwest.  Now,  they  are  best  friends. 
They  met  when  they  entered  college. 
One  was  from  Iowa  and  the  other 
from  Missouri.  As  they  got  to  know 
each  other,  they  discovered  that  many 
of  their  interests  were  similiar  and  so 
were  their  majors.  They'  have  lived 
together  happily  for  the  last  two 
years. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  never 
argue.  If  there  is  tension  between 


them,  they  just  stay  away  from  each 
other  until  it  blows  over. 

"You  have  to  talk  the  little  things 
out,”  said  Talbert.  “The  little  things 
are  what  cause  the  most  problems.” 

Communication  seems  to  be  the 
key  ingredient.  Good  communication 
is  always  beneficial  to  a  situation. 
Find  out  about  each  other  from  the 
very  beginning.  Talk  to  each  other 
and  get  to  know  your  roommate. 
Respect  their  rights  as  a  person. 
Allow  them  their  privacy  but  also  of¬ 
fer  to  be  their  friend  when  they  need 
you.  Be  courteous  and,  if  all  else 
fails,  compromise. 

Perhaps  one  of  you  likes  to  keep 
things  neat  and  the  other  person  is 
messy.  Try  to  come  to  some  kind  of 
agreement.  The  room  that  you  are 
sharing  belongs  equally  to  both  of 
you. 

“You  should  do  things  together 
before  the  school  year  starts,”  said 
student  Ethan  Dean.  “That  way, 
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PARADISE 

FOUND 

Just  in  from  Honolulu 
Bold  Hawaiian  Print  Shorts 

& 

Hawaiian  Print  Shirts 
/Is  seen  on  Tom  Selleck 
in  Magnum  P.I. 


classes  will  not  interfere  and  you  have 
a  whole  weekend  to  get  to  know  each 
other.” 

Some  believe  the  best  roommate  is 
someone  whose  interests  are 
somewhat  similiar  to  yours. 
However,  if  you  do  not  know  your 
roommate  you  will  not  know  ahead 
of  time  what  their  interests  are.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  admit  that  you  can 
not  get  along  with  someone. 

“Accept  that  people  are 
different,”  said  student  Kurt  Fratzke. 
“You  won’t  get  along  with  everyone 
you  meet.” 

If,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  you 
discover  that  you  and  your  roommate 
simply  can’t  get  along,  try  to  find  so¬ 
meone  whom  you  think  you  can  get 
along  with.  Get  out  of  the  situation 
before  you  and  your  roommate  have 
a  chance  to  hate  each  other.  Even  if 
you  can’t  get  along  as  roommates, 
you  may  still  discover  that  you  can  be 
good  friends. 


Missourian  file  photo 

ROOMMATES  OFTEN  GET 

together  and  do  things.  Laundry  is 
one  place  where  roommates  can  save 
money  by  doing  their  wash  together. 

ROOMMATES  CAN  MAKE 

college  life  more  enjoyable  by  sharing 
time  and  memories  together.  Room¬ 
mates  can  turn  out  to  be  lifetime 
friends. 
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Career  Club 


*  Member  Only  Jackets 

*  Large  Selection  Of 
Levi’s  501 ’s  Basic  or 
Pre-Wash  in  Colors  and 
Stripes 

Beautiful  Fall  Sweaters 

& 

Shirts  Arriving  Daily 

McGREGOR 
London  Fog 
Northern  Isles 
Van  Heusen 
Career  Club  Dress, 

Sport  Shirts  &  Sweaters 
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Welcome! 

All  NWMSU  Students 
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FIELDS  CLOTHING 


Free  Alterations 

103  East  Fourth  -  Maryville,  MO. 


VISA 


221  West  4th  Street 
Maryville,  MO, 
5S2-5064 
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WILMES  CONSTRUCTION,  MARYVILLE, 
begins  pouring  the  last  section  of  parking  lot  for  the  new 
Wal-Mart  store  located  at  1333  S..  Main.  The  60,948 
square  foot  store  has  36  departments  Including  an 


automotive  center.  The  store  is  expected  to  open  in  late 
October  or  early  November.  The  store  should  bring  100 
new  jobs  into  Maryville. 


In  the  ’  VILLE 


Maryville  is  continually  changing,  as  businesses 
are  being  built,  several  other  existing  businesses  are 
being  remodeled  and  others  are  changing  location 
due  to  lack  of  size,  convenience,  need  and  growth 


TERESA  SCHUELKE 

City  Editor  _ 

While  students  were  out  of  school 
for  the  summer,.  Maryville  continued 
to  change  and  grow  with  several  con¬ 
struction  projects  and  new  businesses 
opening. 

One  site  is  the  new  Wal-Mart 
located  at  1333  S.  Main.  Preliminary 
plans  began  last  September.  Rob 
Alexander,  company  spokesman  said 
the  store  is  expected  to  open  late  Oc¬ 
tober  or  early  November. 

The  60,948  square  feet  store  has  36 
departments  including  clothing, 
houseware,  hardware,  sporting 
goods,  stationary,  and  electronics 
plus  a  garden  center  and  a  tire,  bat¬ 
tery  and  automotive  center. 

Alexander  said  Maryville  was  pick¬ 
ed  as  a  site  through  research  in  retail 
sales  potential,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  income,  size;  population  and 
growth  of  the  city,  the  buy-ability  of 
the  market  and  the  competition. 

Alexander  said  the  store  will  bring 
100  jobs  into  Maryville. 

Wal-Mart  opened  their  first  store 
in  1962  in  Rogers,  Ark.  Since  then, 
791  stores  have  been  opened  in  21 
states.  Missouri  is  the  second  largest 
Wal-Mart  state  with  83  stores. 

Although.Pizza  Hut  was  not  a  new 
face  in  Maryville,  the  restaurant  did 
change  locations  moving  to  a  new 
building  on  731  S.  Main  this  week. 

Debbie  Buholt,  Pizza  Hut 
manager,  said  the  former  building 
was  too  crowded. 

“We  lost  business  because  it  was 
small,”  said  Buholt. 


The  new  building  has  a  bigger  kit¬ 
chen  and  dining  area.  Buholt  said  the 
new  locations  also  has  other  changes. 
The  red  and  white  checkered- 
tablecloths  have  been  replaced  with  a 
new  decor. 

Casey’s  General  Store,  located  at 
First  and  Laura  Streets,  is  another 
chain  to  come  to  Maryville.  Patty 
Gressman,  manager,  said  the  store 
opened  June  4. 

Maryville  expanded  health  and 
medical  services  when  a  new  medical 
building  opened  at  114E.  South  Hills 
Drive.  The  new  building  is  the 
residence  for  the  Family  Medicine 
and;  Surgery  Associates,  Nodaway 
:  Valley  Eye  Clinic  and  Carter’s  Clinic 
Pharmacy. 

Vivian  Howell,  office  manager  at 
Family  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Associates,  said  the  move  was  made 
for  space  reasons.  The  former 
building  south  of  St.  Francis  Hospital 
was  built  for  two  doctors  but  had 
four  doctors  practicing. 

Howell  said  the  new  building  is 
equipped  with  basic  laboratory, 
X-ray,  EKG  and  pulmonary  testing 
equipment.  With  these  services  in  the 
building,  Howell  said  it  is  more  con- 
vient  for  patients. 

Patrick  B.  Harr,  Walter  E.  Dean, 
Micheal  J.  Wurm  and  Kenneth  R. 
Jefferis  are  practicing  physicians. 

Appointments  are  taken  between  9 
to  1 1  a.m.  and  1  to  4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Saturday.  Patients  may  find 
an  added  convience  with  the  phar¬ 
macy  in  the  same  building.  Rick 
Carter,  registered  pharmicist, 
operates  the  store  from  9  a.m.  to  5 


p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  and 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

The  Nodaway  Valley  Eye  Clinic  is 
staffed  by  James  Murphy  and 
Thomas  Young,  two  St.  Joseph  op- 
thalmologists.  The  clinic  is  opened  on 
Monday  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

The  new  Nodaway  County  Jail  is 
still  under  construction  at  219  E. 
Fourth  St.,  the  former  county  jail 
site. 

The  new  facility  is  expected  to  open 
in  October.  The  new  county  jail  has 
29  beds. 

Over  the  summer,  the  Maryville  Ci¬ 
ty  Council  approved  a  proposal  to 
turn  over  its  Urban  Development  Ac¬ 
tion  Grant  (UDAG)  revenue  to  the 
Special  Business  District  Advisory 
Board  for  the  next  five  years.  The 
money  will  be  used  to  revitalize  the 
downtown  storefronts. 

:  According  to  Darrell  Dechant,  city 
manager,  the  revenue  or  interest  col¬ 
lected  from  the  UDAG  funds,  an 
estimated  $31,000,  will  be  given  to  the 
advisory  board.  Store  owners  wishing" 
to  improve  their  fronts  by  using  a 
storefront  loan,  can  buy  down  in¬ 
terest  rates  from  a  normal  12!  percent 
to  6  percent. 

Dechant  said  the  project  would 
unify  the  downtown  area  and  give  it 
an  identifiable  look. 

At  the  September  meeting,  the  City 
Council  is  scheduled  to  finialize  the 
contract  for  the  program.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  start  Oct.  - 1  and  end  Sept. 
30,  1990. 

The  county  got  back  into  the  right 
time  track  by  fixing  the  county  cour¬ 
thouse  clock.  John  Zimmerman, 

•  county  clerk,  said  a  clock  maker  from 
Minnesota  came  and  synchronized 
the  four  faces  of  the  clock  on  June  4. 
Zimmerman  said  the  east  face  was  off 
time  with  the  other  three  faces  for  the 
past  year.  Repairs  for  the  102  year  old 
clock  was  $800. 
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THE  NEW  NODAWAY  County  Jail  is  being  built  in 
Maryville  at  219  E.  Fourth  St.,  site  of  the  former  jail. 
Inmates  are  now  being  held  in  the  Atchison,  Gentry  and 


Holt  County  jails  until  the  new  jail  is  completed.  The 
5,940  foot  facility  was  designed  by  Jack  Hood  of  Hood- 
Rich  Architects  and  Consulting  Engineers,  Springfield. 


Are  You  New  In;  Town? 
Looking  For  A  Good 
Place  To  Eat? 

Give  Us  A  Call  or  Come  On  In,  We 
>  Deliver  From  5  p.m.  to  Midnight  and 
^  we  Deliver  Everything  On  Our  Men  u ! 
Pizza,  Steaks,  Sandwiches,  whatever 
you  are  hungry  for  we  Deliver  you 
right!  Call:  582-4421  or  562-9946 

A  &  G  PIZZA 

208  North  Main  -  Maryville,  MO. 
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Places  to  go, 
things  to  do  —  all 
waiting  for  you  in 
the  entertainment 
section  every  day! 
Plan  your  leisure¬ 
time  activities  the 
easy  way.  Find  every¬ 
thing  from  movies 
arid  plays  to  restau¬ 
rant  specials  and 
sporting  events.  We 
help  you  have  fun! 


HcigMnmwal 


NORTHWEST 
MISSOURIAN 
McCracken  Hall 
562-1224 


Father  Tom  Hawkins 
Catholic  Newman  House 


Northwest  is  served  by  seven  Christian  ministries  whose  ministers  meet  bi-weekly  under 
the  title  of  United  Campus  Ministry.  The  members  of  United  Campus  Ministry  serve  the 
students  of  the  University  by  providing  them  opportunities  for  worship,  study,  recreation, 
and  growth  experiences.  - 

United  Campus  Ministry  serves  the  University  by  being,  a  source  of  communication, 
counseling  and  welcome.  We  are  able  to  give  the  type  of  spiritual  and  moral  direction  the 
University  is  not  equipped  to  provide,  The  ministry  centers  active  this  year  in  United  Campus 
Ministry  are:  Baptist  Student  Union;  The  Catholic  Newman  House;  Christian  Campus  House; 
Lutheran  Campus  Center;  United  Methodist  Wesley  Center;  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  and  First 
Christian  Church.  .  ‘ 

to  ttvo 


Forrest  Cornelius 
Baptist  Student  Union 


fun  Wnkplnnd 

Marjean  Potter  Ehlers  ’ 

Don  Ehlers 

Rev.  Ted  Moyes 

Roger  Charley 

Fother  lorry  lewis 

F  n  st  Cl'i  is  lion  Church 

United  Methodist  Wesley 

Student  Center 

United  Methodist  Wesley 
Student  Center 

lulheran  Campus  Center 

Christion  Campus  House 

St.  Paul  s  Episcopal 

Circulation  Manager 

^  To  distribute  the  Northwest 

<  ,  /\  Missourian  on  campus  and 

h  \  circulation  boxes  uptown 

*  ■  '  Maryville. 

Work  study  preferable 
For  more  information  contact: 
HI .  >  W  Kimbal  Mothershead  at  562-1635 


NORTHWEST 


The  Catholic  Center 

Serving  Northwest  Is 

THE  NEWMAN  HOUSE 

606  College  Ave. 


We  Celebrate  The  Eucharist  together  on: 

Sundays  --  11  a.m.  in  the  Ballroom  of  The  Student  Union 
Saturdays  --  6:15  p.m.  in  The  Newman  House  Chapel 
Weekdays  -  11:35  a.m.  in  The  Newman  Chapel 

Campus  Priest:  Father  Tom  Hawkins 
Telephone:  582-7373 


Complete  Line  Of  Cologne  and  Perfume 


ENJOLI 

<Se*icHa£ 

■  ■  .  -  —  ■  - ,  ■  - - 

Qto/vCy 

lofe' 

Forever 

Krystle 

ENJOLI 

MIDNIGHT' 

Houghton’s  Nodaway 
Drug 

Comestics  for  every  season 

Free  Gift  Wrapping  ■ 

101  E.  4th  -  Maryville,  MO. 

In  Our  Business 
The  Customer 
Is  King 

Reach  a  high  target 
audience  by  advertising  in  the 
Northwest  Missourian.  The 
Northwest  Missourian  is  the  only 
paper  circulated  on  the  campus  of 
Northwest  Missouri  State 
University 

Deadline:  Thursday  5  p.m.,  six 
working  days  before  publication 
for  all  ads.  For  more  information 
contact  the  Advertising 
Department  of  the 
Northwest  Missourian  at 
562-1635 
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Welcome! 

To  All  NWMSU  Students 

\>  In  Concert 


Sunday ,  August  2  5  th 

7 : 00  p.m. 

Mary  Linn  Performing 
Arts  Center 
Pre-Concert  Feast 
5:30  p.m. 

College  Park  Picnic  Area 

(Immediately  west  of  Mary  Linn  Center) 

Hot  Baked  Potatoes  with  all  the  toppings 


FREE-FREE-FREE-FREE-FREE 


Sponsored  By... 

First  Baptist 
Church 


Rev.  Bob  Webb 
Pastor 


Laura  Street 
Baptist  Church 


Rev.  Paul  McKim 
Pastor 


Baptist  Student 
Union 


Forrest  Cornelius 
Director 
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Entertainment 


Spotlight 


on  rise;  video  honors  Jones 


Entertainment  industry  shaken  by  Aids 

Hollywood  has  been  shaken  up  by  the  discovery  that  Rock  Hudson  has  the 
fatal  disease  AIDS.  There  has  been  talk  of  possible  mandatory  blood  test  for 
gays  and  even  interment  for  AIDS  victims. 

The  disease  has  become  the  main  concern  of  the  entertainm'ent  industry  since 
there  is  a  large  homosexual  community  and  the  possible  chance  of  it  spreading 
has  frightened  many  people. 

Screen  Actors  Ouild  president  Ed  Asner  said  in  the  August  26  issue  of 
Newsweek  that  he  had  heard  of  “a  move  afoot  by  some  producers  to  obviate 
kissing.” 

•  Some  in  the  Hollywood  community  believe  that  this  is  overreacting.  There  is 
no  real  proof  that  Aids  can  be  transmitted  through  casual  contact,  but  many  see 
some  sense  in  being  cautious.  Asner  added, “Until  we  know  more,  I  think  it’s 
a  good  suggestion.”  The  Actors  Ouild  has  received  phone  calls  from  gays 
fearing  a  possible  backlash  that  could  cause  them  to  lose  their  jobs.. 

Former  Miss  Universe  to  take  dive 

Shawn  Weatherly,  former  Miss  Universe  will  be  in  NBC’s  new  five  part 
“OceanQuest”.  The  series  follows  Miss  Weatherly  as  a  beginning  diver.  Miss 
Weatherly  goes  from  great  white  sharks  in  Australia  to  water  beneath  the  south 
polar  ice  cap. 

Frankenstein  remake  stars  Beals,  Sting 

Jennifer  Beals,  the  21-year  old  star  of  “Flashdance”,  has  made  her  second 
movie,  “The  Bride”,  a  remake  of  “The  Bride  of  Frankenstein.”  The  movie  will 
co-star  rock  star  Sting  as  Dr.  F,  who  creates  live  being  from  parts  of  dead 
bodies. 


CASHBOX 


The  musical  career  of  REM  has 
mirrored  the  “renaissance”  in 
American  Music  that  has  taken  place 
over  the  past  few  years.  Starting  a 
band  simply  because  they  loved 
music,  REM  founders  Michael  Stipe 
and  Peter  Buck  along  with  Mike  Mills 
and  Bill  Berry  began  by  putting  out 
their  own  records,  playing  live  con¬ 
stantly  and  finally  signing  with  IRS 
Records. 

While  the  elusive  hit  single  has  not 
appeared  yet,  the  band’s  grass-roots 
following  and  tireless  touring  has 
resulted  in  its  albums,  “Chronic 
Town”  (1982),  “Murmur”  (1983), 


“Reckoning”  (1984)  and  the  current 
release  “Fables  of  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion,”  becoming  both  critical 
favorites  and  consistent  sellers. 

The  buzz  around  the  band  has  been 
growing  with  each  release,  and 
“Fables  of  the  Reconstruction” 
already  is  its  biggest  seller-it  has  ship¬ 
ped  more  than  a  quarter-million 
though  it  has  only  been  on  the  shelves 
a  month.  This  might  be  a  surprising 
level  of  success  to  some  who  ques¬ 
tioned  Stipe’s  disregard  for  enuncia¬ 
tion  and  REM’s  general  desire  to  do 
things  on  their  terms,  but  the  band’s 
musical  variety,  challenging  material 
and  exhilarating  live  performance 
have  helped  to  prove  its  undeniable 


talent. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  commer¬ 
cial  success  of  “Fables,”  the  album 
also  marks  a  change  of  producer. 
With  its  first  LP  recorded  by  Mitch 
Easter  at  his  now-famous  Drive-In 
studio,  REM  this  time  looked  to  Joe 
Boyd  (Fairport  Convention,  Pink 
Floyd)  and  a  British  setting  for  its 
sound. 

Bassist  Mike  Mills,  in  a  recent  in¬ 
terview  with  Cash  Box,  explained 
how  the  selection  of  Boyd  came 
about,  and  the  differences-  of 
“Fables”  with  REM’s  past  efforts: 

“We  were  thinking  about  using  a 
different  producer,  I  guess  Peter 
(Buck)  brought  Joe’s  name  up,  and 


TRIVIA 


PASTIMES:  What  kind  of  noise  did  the  original  Coca-Cola  bottles  make 
when  opened? 

SPORTS:  Back  when  the  Cy  Young  Award  was  given  to  the  best  pitcher  in 
both  American  and  National  leagues,  who  won  three  of  them? 

GEOGRAPHY:  Name  the  two  largest  cities  in  South  Dakota? 

HISTORY:  In  1953,  Sir  Winston  Churchhill  won  the  Nobel  Prize.  What 
category  was  it  in? 

MUSIC:  First  rock  and  roll  song  on  Billboard  chart? 

Send  you  answers  to:  Northwest  Missourian  Trivia,  McCracken  Hall  by  noon 

Wednesday,  August  28. 

The  person  with  the  most  correct  answers  wins  a  FREE  poster  of  the  “Rocky  Horror 

Picture  Show.”  In  case  of  a  tie,  the  winner  will  be  selected  from  a  drawing. 


SINCE  THE  MEMBERS  of  REM  liked  to  play 
music  they  started  their  own  band.  Although  they  have 
yet  to  have  a  hit  single,  their  albums  have  been  consistent 


SPENCER 


THERE  ISN’T 
A  PARKING 
SPACE  TO 
BE  FOUND. 


JUST  BE  PATIENT 
DANI.  ONE  WILL 
OPEN  UP. 


WHY  CAN’T  YOU 
DOUBLE  PARK 
LIKE  EVERYONE 
ELSE? 


WHY  BOTHER? 
HERE'S  A 
GOOD  SPOT. 


SPENCER,  I 
DON’T  THINK 
WE  SHOULD 
PARK  HERE. 


YOU’RE 

PROBABLY 

RIGHT. 


\\ 


Kevin  Fullerton 

THE  LAST  TIME  I 
PARKED  HERE  I  GOT 
A  TICKET  FOR  NOT 
HAVING  A  PARKING 
STICKER. 


ISO,' 


after  speaking  to  him,  it  just  seemed 
right.  He  wanted  to  do  it  in  England--, 
he  felt  more  comfortable  there  and 
we  wanted  to  do  it  someplace 
different-and  it  worked  out  well.” 

It  is  the  “smaller  markets”  of 
America  where  REM  has  make  its 
home  as  well  as  in  the  major 
metropolitan  areas.  The  band  has  a 
"very  loyal  following-one  that  won’t 
flake  off  if  they  hear  one  album  they 
don’t  like,”  according  to  Mills. 

Yet  that  inscrutable  sound,  which 
in  the  past  has  only  been  heard  on 
college  radio,  now  is  taking  on  a  new 
dimension,  much  as  the  American 
music  renaissance  has  grown  in  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  respect.  A  series  of 
dates  this  summer  headlining 
stadiums  in  England  with  U2  is  one 
sign.  The  open-arm  reception  of 
“Fables  of  the  Reconstruction” 
throughout  America  is  another. 

He’s  been  called  the  “Weird”  A1 
Yankovic  of  the  ’50s,  but  chances  are 
Spike  Jones  won’t  quite  be 
remembered  in  the  same  category, 
though  the  approach  is  fundamental¬ 
ly  the  same. 

With  Jones,  it  was  the  visual  gag 
that  got  the  laughs,  along  with  the 
wacky  bandleader’s  pokerrface 
countenance.  If  cowbells  and 
vaudevillian  sketches  crack  you  up, 
you’ll  love  “The  Best  of  Spike  Jones: 
The  Craziest  Video  On  Earth.”  It’s 
51  minutes  of  highlights  from  the  two 
popular  Spike  Jones  television  series 
(’52  and  ’54).  Though  nowhere  near 
the  level  of  wit  associated  with  televi¬ 
sion’s  Golden  Age,  the  video,  being 
put  out  by  Jones’  son,  Spike  Jones, 
Jr.,  is  a  curio  from  that  era  in 
American  entertainment,  and  is  in¬ 
teresting  for  its  shamelessly  broad 
humor.  One  can’t  help  but  wonder  if 
a  crib-bound  “Weird”  A1  (were  he 
old  enough)  hadn’t  been  accidently 
left  in  front  of  the  set  when  these 
shows  were  aired.  - 


gpCHARTBUSTERS 

TOP  FIVE  POP  SINGLES 

1.  The  Power  of  Love-Huey  Lewis  and  the  News  (Chrysalis) 

2.  Shout-Tears  For  Fears  (Mercury/PolyGram) 

3.  Freeway  of  Love— Aretha  Franklin  (Arista) 

4.  Never  Surrender-Corey  Hart  (EMI  America) 

5.  St.  Elmo’s  Fire  (Man  In  Motion)~John  Parr  (Atlantic) 

"  TOP  FIVE  POP  ALBUMS :  '  7  '  ‘  H  - 

1.  Brothers  In  Arms-Dire  Straits  (Warner  Bros.) 

2.  Songs  From  the  Big  Chair-Tears  For  Fears  (Mercury/PolyGram) 

3.  No  Jacket  Required-Phil  Collins  (Atlantic) 

4.  Reckless-Bryan  Adams  (A&M) 

5.  Theatre  of  Pain-Motley  Crue  (Elektra) 

TOP  5  MUSIC  VIDEOS 

1.  Freeway  of  Love- Aretha  Franklin  (Arista) 

2.  The  Power  of  Love-Huey  Lewis  &  the  News  (Chrysalis) 

3.  Take  On  Me-a-Ha  (Warner  Bros.) 

4.  St.  Elmo’s  Fire  (Man  In  Motion)-John  Parr  (Atlantic) 

5.  We  Don’t  Need  Another  Hero  (Thunderdome)~Tina  Turner  (Capitol) 


sellers.  Since  their  market  is  very  small,  usually  only 
heard  .on  college  stations,  they  hope  that  opening  for  U2 
this  summer  in  England  will  improve  it. 


DON’T  SPILL  THE  WINE  Kimbal  Molhershead  the  neighborhood  .  Jerry  Van  Amerongen 
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Stroller 


A  look  back  at  last  year's  events 


4*  •  •  _ 


AND  IT’S. 


INTRO  TO  UNDERSTANDING 


YOUR  TEXTBOOK.”  PAY  $60. 


Carl  was  enjoying  cookies  and  milk  on  the 
patio  when  he  first  noticed  the  neighbor's 
part-Doberman  part-wolfhound  was  loose.  ' 


Crossword  puzzle 


ACROSS 

1  Respite 
6  Principality  ot 
Great  Britain 
fl  Seaman 
12  Ancient 
Hlspania 

14  Lease 

15  Helped 

17  Greek  letter 

18  Those  holding 
office 

19  llem  of  property 

20  Tropical  fruit 

21  Note  of  scale 

22  Boer  mug 

23  Distance 
measure 

24  Newspaper 
executives 

26  Sedate 

27  Lairs 

28  Wild  plum 

29  Cubic  meter 
31  Bird 

34  Spare 

35  Whips 


36  Parent:  colloq. 

37  Lamprey 

38  Floats  In  air 

39  Writing 
implement 

40  Latin 
conjunction 

41  Long-legged 
bird 

42  Tie 

43  Mollify 

45  Rents 

47  Harvests 

48  Finished 


DOWN 

1  Ached 

2  Ventilates 

3  Rubber  tree 

4  Therefore 

5  Rubbers  on 
pencils 

6  Broaden 

7  Encourage 

8  Conducted 

9  Teutonic  deity 


10  Figure  of 
speech 

1 1  English  county 
13  Boring  tool 

16  Egyptian 
goddess 

19  Make  amends 

20  Thread 

22  Strict 

23  Moroccan 
natives 

25  Standard  of 
perfection 

26  Narrow,  flat 
boards 

28  Shine 

29  Rain  and  hail 

30  Seesaw 

3 1  Scorch 

32  Unlocked 

33  Staffs 
35  Peasants 

38  Walk 

39  Sit  for  portrait 

41  Health  resort 

42  Evil 

t  44  Maine:  abbr. 
46  Printer's 
measure 


College  Prqu  Service 


©  1984  United  Feature  Syndicate 


The  answers  to  this  week’s  puzzle  will  appi  win  the  next  issue. 


Well,  the  beginning  of  another  fall 
semester  finds  our  hero  reluctantly 
pulling  himself  back  to  the  ’  Ville  once 
again.  Of  course  his  summer  was  too 
short,  but  he  did  manage  to  fill  it  with 
many  exciting  activities.  The  first 
month  he  spent  at  the  Abbie  Hoff¬ 
man  Home  for  College  Burn-outs  in 
Berkley,  Cal.  After  four  weeks  of  in¬ 
ner  thought  and  contemplation,  the 
stroller  ambled  slowly  back  across  the 
United  States  to  the  great  Midwest. 
Our  favorite  student  has  never  been 
one  for  getting  in  a  hurry  about 
anything  (just  ask  his  professors  at 
term  paper  time),  so,  stops  at  Tahoe, 
Jackson  Hole,  Denver,  Santa  Fe  and 
San  Antonio  were  all  in  order.  The 
one  place  where  he  didn’t  go  was 
home  to  see  mom  and  dad  on  the 
chance  that  the  Visa  bill  might  have 
arrived  before  he  did. 

As  our  man  arrives  in  Maryville  via 
good  ol’  Route  71,  he  contemplates 
about  his  previous  year  at  Northwest. 
It  had  been  a  good  one,  he  thought  to 
himself,  regardless  of  a  G.P.A.  that 
looked  like  a  pitcher’s  batting  average 
and  six  hours  of  delayed  credit.  Other 
than  those  minor  setbacks,  however, 
he  had  very  much  enjoyed  himself. 
The  Fightin’  Bearcat  football  team 
had  provided  our  hero  with  plenty  of 
Saturday  afternoon  excitement  and 
recreation,  as  well  as  give  the  student 
body  a  sense  of  pride  with  a  10-2 
record.  Homecoming  had  been  an  en  ¬ 
joyable  time  and  the  “Walt  Disney” 
theme  reminded  our  sentimental  stu¬ 
dent  of  his  childhood  (perhaps  he 
should  have  gone  to  Disneyland  in¬ 
stead  of  Tahoe).  He  had  seen  the 
helm  of  the  university  change  hands 
with  a  new  president  and  election 
fever  caught  on  with  the  students  as 
good  ol’  Ron  Reagan  was  re-elected 
in  the  national  polls  (of  course 
Reagan  wasn't  the  Stroller’s  choice, 
being  a  radical  anarchist  he  voted  for 
Rambo).  The  fall  concert  had  been  a 
great  success,  featuring  John  Caffertv 


and  the  Beaver  Brown  Band,  which 
wasn’t  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  Stroller 
(he  has  finally  accepted  the  fact  that 
the  Doors  are  not  going  to  make  a 
comeback  and  Jim  Morrison  is  really 
dead,  or  is  he?).  The  main  thing  that 
sticks  in  our  hero’s  mind  are  the 
many  nights  of  partying  and  waking 
up  the  next  morning  and  wondering 
where  he  had  parked  his  ’66  Chevy 
pickup. 

The  Stroller  pulled  into  the 
Dieterich  Hall  parking  lot  carrying 
everything  he  owned  on  the  truck,  in¬ 
cluding  a  St.  Bernard  Great  Dane  mix 
mutt  which  he  had  affectionately 
named  “Anheuser”  (when  he  had 
picked  up  the  stray  in  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  who  would  have  ever  guessed 
that  such  a  small  pup  would  grow  up 
to  be  a  Clydesdale?).  He  realized  that 
some  things  never  change,  like  that 
strange  odor  which  fills  the  air  on  the 
north  side  of  campus  (our  man  has 
still  not  figured  out  if  the  smell  comes 
from  the  Ag  Farm  or  Taylor  Com¬ 
mons),  the  newly  paved  potholes,  that 
will  once  again  be  able  to  swallow 
Volkswagon  Beetles  whole  by  the  end 
of  November,  and  the  lovely  sights 
and  attractions  of  Millikans  Beach. 
After  checking  in  the  dorm,  the 
Stroller  somehow  manages  to  sneak 
Anheuser  up  to  his  room  on  the 
seventh  floor  and  feed  the  dog  its  dai¬ 
ly  six-pack  ration,  and  then  it  was  off 
to  find  his  old  companions  and  pick 
up  where  he  had  left  off  in  the  spring. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  to 
being  a  professional  student,  as  our 
man  can  attest  to,  One  of  the  major 
setbacks  is  the  fact  that  every  year 
more  and  more  of  his  former  ac¬ 
quaintances  finally  graduate,  which  is 
something  that  seems  to  be  very 
elusive  to  the  Stroller.  But  making 
new  friends  has  never  been  a  problem 
for  our  man,  as  many  other  students 
at  Northwest  will  also  verify.  As  our 
vagabond  of  .the  'Ville  cruises  the 


campus,  he  runs  into  three  of  is 
former  accomplices.  First,  there  is 
Shawn  Software,  a  junior  majoring  in 
computer  science  from  Carbuncle, 
Nebr.  Before  the  Stroller  met  Shawn 
he  thought  that  a  computer  was 
something  that  ran  his  digital  watch. 
Shawn  is  not  exactly  what  one  would 
call  Mr.  Personality,  but  his  intellect 
comes  in  pretty  handy  when  our  hero 
has  a  basic  program  due. 

Then  there  is  Jethro  Jackson,  who 
is  just  a  good  ol’  boy  from  Cabool. 
Jethro  is  a  sophomore  and  no  one  is 
really  sure  what  he  is  majoring  in  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  beer  drinking  and 
tobacco  chewing.  It  is  hard  to  im¬ 
agine  a  hillbilly  and  the  Stroller  being 
good  friends,  but  for  some  strange 
reason  it  works  out.  When  Jethro  and 
our  hero  get  together,  Anheuser 
Busch  starts  running  an  extra  shift. 

And  finally,  there  is  Billy  Lost 
Bear,  a  half  breed  Sioux  Indian  from 
Porcupine,  South  Dakota.  Billy  is  a 
senior,  or  at  least  he’s  been  here  long 
enough  to  be  a  senior,  studying 
philosophy  and  political  science.  His 
,  big  goal  in  life  is  to  unite  all  remain¬ 
ing  North  American  natives  and  over 
throw  the  oppressive  American 
government.  He  was  run  out  of  South 
Dakota  a  few  years  back  when  he 
tried  to  blow  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  face 
off  of  Mt.  Rushmorc.  Since  then  he 
has  been  hiding  in  northwest  Missouri 
waiting  to  unite  his  American  Indian 
army.  He  has  promised  the  Stroller 
that,  when  they  attack  Washington, 
D.C.,  our  hero  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  artillary  unit. 

So,  as  our  hero  and  his  companions 
stroll  through  campus  checking  out 
the  new  female  freshman  arrivals  and 
comparing  notes  of  the  past  summer, 
our  man  looks  around  at  the  place  he 
will  call  home  for  the  next  nine  mon¬ 
ths.  Well,  so  what  if  it's  not  Jackson 
Hole.  Could  be  worse,  he  might  have 
got  stuck  in  $ut(e,  Montana. 
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LIVE  AID 


Globed  jukebox  of  performers  raises 
$70  million  for  needy  in  rock  concerts 


BRYAN  ADAMS,  CANADIAN  rock  star,  performed  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  Live  Aid  conceit  to  help  raise  money  for  the  starving  in  Africa. 

DARYL  HALL  AND  John  Oates  sang  a  few  songs  with  Eddie  Hendricks 
and  David  Ruffin,  former  Temptations,  as  well  as  singing  some  of  their  own 
songs  during  the  Live  Aid  concert. 


BY  SCOTT  TRUNKHILL 
Photo  Editor _ _ 

Sixty  bands  and  performers,  50  piz¬ 
zas  per  hour  delivered  backstage, 
seven  million  watts  of  power,  150,000 
watts  of  music  going  out  through  450 
speakers  in  Philadelphia... Live  Aid- 
was  the  biggist  rock  concert  spectacle 
since  Woodstock  and  the  most  widely 
seen  broadcast  since  Neil 
Armstrong’s  moon  walk. 

On  July  13,  JFK  Stadium  in 
Philadelphia  and  Wembley  Stadium 
in  London  were  the  sites  for  the  Live 
Aid  Concerts  which  raised  $70  million 
for  famine  relief  in  Africa.  Joining 
the  72,000  people  in  London  and  the 
101,000  people  in  Philadelphia  were 
approximately  1 .9  billion  people  from 
152  countries  viewing  the  concert  on 
television  or  listening  on  the  radio. 

The  global  jukebox  of  music  was 
provided  by  14  satellites  (only  four 
were  used  to  broadcast  the  1984 
Olympics)  broadcasting  from  the 
Netherlands,  Japan,  Germany,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Australia  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  and  England.  The  broadcast 
from  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  first 
live  telecast  of  a  rock  group  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

MTV  and  ABC  radio  broadcast  the 
entire  event  from  the  start  in  London 
to  the  finale  in  Philadelphia.  Many 
stations  in  other  countries  carried 
parts  live  or  tape  delayed. 

Joan  Baez  started  the  Philadelphia 
show  by  saying, “Good  morning, 
children  of  the  ’80’s.  This  is  your 
Woodstock  and  it’s  long  overdue,” 
and  then  sang  “Amazing  Grape.” 

Many  people  compared  it  to 
Woodstock  but  a  closer  resemblance 
would  have  been  George  Harrison’s 
“Concert  for  Bagladesh”  which  rais¬ 
ed  money  for  starving  children  in 
1971. 

After  the  concerts  got  rolling  there 
were  many  rumors  of  reunions  of 
bands  and  of  performers  getting 
together  for  duets.  One  of  the  biggest 
rumors  never  came  true—the  reunion 
of  the  three  living  Beatles  with  Julian 
Lennon. 

But  many  of  the  others  did  come 
true.  The  Who  performed  for  the  first 
time  since  their  breakup  after  the 


CLARINDA.  IA. 


We  encourage  car  pooling  and  the  drinkless  driver.  Get  together  with  your  friends  -  share  a 
car  and  expenses  and  take  turns  “ Driving  and  NOT  Drinking ” 


RuiVIgLES 

FEATURING  MUSIC  OF  THE 
••suites'  -  SEVENTIES”  •  '‘EIGHTIES” 


Legs  Contest 
$300  Cash  Prize 
For  the  Ladies 
Every  Thursday , 
Three  Winners  each  week 
until  the  Finals \ 
September  26! 

Ask  your  bartender 
for  more  information 


SPECIALS 


iiiiiHump  Night  iiiii 
Every  Wednesday 
7:30  p.m.  - 10:30  p.m. 
50c  Cocktails  &  2 5e  Draws 


iliilThursday*^^ 

Penny  Beers 
While  They  Last 


IlliiFridayiwil 

Ladies  Night 
50c  Drinks 
till  10  p.m. 


Coming  Attractions 

*  Arm  Wrestling 
*  Westworld  Playmates 
*  Guest  D.J.s 


$1  Off  $1  Off 

Cover  Charge 

Coupon  Good  Thru  September  30 

My  Lady  Lounge 


2  For  1 


Dun 

R.qulttd 


On  Any  Drink  - - 

Coupon  Good  Thru  September  30 

My  Lady  Lounge 


1982  tour.  Jimmy  Page  and  Robert 
Plant  temporarily  reunited  Led  Zep¬ 
pelin.  Crosby,  Stills  and  Nash  were 
joined  on  stage  by  Young  for  the  first 
time  in  1 1  years.  Daryl  Hall  and  John 
Oates  joined  former  Temptations  Ed¬ 
die  Hendricks  and  David  Ruffin. 

Not  only  were  there  reunions  but 
there  were  some  unusual  combina¬ 
tions  of  singers  and  bands,  David 
Bowie  and  Mick  Jagger  got  together 
and  recorded  the  song  “Dancin’  In 
The  Street”  after  they  found  out, their 
transatlantic  duet  wouldn’t  work 
because  of  the  time  lapse  in  satellite 
transmission.  Sting  and  Phil  Collins 
combined  on  the  Police  song  “Every 
Breath  You  Take”  and  Mick.  Jagger 
and  Tina  Turner  combined  on  "State 
of  Shock.” 

Phil  Collins  played  international 
performer  jumping  on  the  Concorde 
after  his  set  at  Wembley  and  playing 


drums  for  guitarist  Eric  Clapton  in 
Philadelphia.  Hall  and  Oates’  band 
played  for  Mick  Jagger  and  the  Roll¬ 
ing  Stones  Keith  Richards  and  Ron 
Wood  joined  Bob  Dylan  on  stage  for 
“Blowin’  In  The  Wind.” 

People  at  either  concert  didn’t  miss 
out  on  the  happenings  at  the  other 
one.  Both  stadiums  were  equipped 
with  large  video  screens  and  con¬ 
nected  by  satellites. 

Donations  for  the  event  came  pour¬ 
ing  in  and  haven’t  stopped  yet.  AT&T 
set  up  1,126  circuits  to  handle  the 
rush  of  people  calling 
1-800-LIVEAID.  More  phone  lines 
were  still  needed.  Many  people  only 
reached  a  busy  signal  when  they  call¬ 
ed.  One  hundred  eighty  thousand 
calls  per  hour  were  received  during 
the  telecast  (30,000  during  a  five 
minute  span  when  the  Beach  Boys 
were  performing). 


Sale  of  tickets  and  corporate  spon¬ 
sorship  covered  the  $4  million  cost  of 
staging  the  event  and  it  was  said  that 
100  percent  of  the  phone  pledges 
would  go  directly  to  the  starving  in 
Africa.  . 

Even  with  all  the  technical  aspects, 
satellites,  equipment  and  miles  of 
cable  only  two  technical  problems  oc- 
cured.  Transatlantic  contact  was  lost 
shortly  after  the  Who  took  the  stage 
and  the  audio  mike  didn’t  work  when 
Paul  McCartney  started  singing  “Let 
It  Be.”  Both  problems  were  fixed  im¬ 
mediately. 

Both  concerts  ended  the  same  way 
the  whole  thing  began.  The  stars  in 
Wembley  joined  on  stage  and  sang 
“Do  They  Know  It’s  Christmas”  and 
later  that  evening  the  group  in 
Philadelphia  joined  in  singing  “We 
Are  The  World”  with  a  surprise  visit 
by  Lionel  Richie. 


KEITH  RICHARDS,  LEAD  gliitarist  For  the  Roll¬ 
ing  Stones  and  Mick  Jagger  performed  at  the  Live  Aid 
concert  on  July  13.  Jagger  performed  duets  with  David 


Bowie  and  Tina  Turner.  Keith  Richards  played  backup 
guitar  during  Bob  Dylan’s  set. 


Open  7:30  p.m.-l:30  a.m.  Tuesday  thr# 

Must  be  19  and  be  able  to  prove  it 
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Entertainment 


“A  STREETCAR  NAMED 

Desire”  was  performed  by  the  Mid¬ 
American  Live-Stock  Theatre  in  the 
Mary  Linn  Performing  Arts  Center. 
GOLF  CLUB  MEMBERS  at 
northwest  pay  green  fees  to  play  at 
the  Maryville  Country  Club  course. 


Ville  offers  alternatives 


Photo  by  T.  Cape 


Photo  by  S.  TninkhiU 


Campus  offers  fun  with  variety 


College  life  can  become  frustrating 
at  times  and  a  proper  balance  of 
entertainment  with  education  can  br¬ 
ing  about  a  better  student  while  in¬ 
creasing  the  enjoyment  of  your  col¬ 
lege  years.  Northwest  offers  enter¬ 
tainment  that  ranges  from  recrea¬ 
tional  sporting  events  to  -theatrical 
presentations. 

The  recreational  facilities  at  Nor¬ 
thwest  allow  students  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  their  own  preferred  activity. 
Students  can  play  tennis  at  Frank  W. 
Grube  Tennis  Courts  and  then  cool 
off  at  the  Robert  P.  Foster  Aquatic 
Center. 

Martindale  Gymnasium  provides 
facilities  for  such  activities  as  basket¬ 
ball,  archery,  gymnastics,  dancing 
and  volleyball.  Lamkin  Gymnasium 
provides  basketball  courts,  four  rac- 
quetball  handball  courts,  weight¬ 
lifting  areas,  a  wrestling  practice 
room  and  two  indoor  tracks. 

If  you  prefer  to  run  outdoors,  there 
is  the  Herschel  Neil  Track  which  sur¬ 
rounds  Rickenbrode  Athletic  Field. 

Northwest  also  offers  athletic  clubs 
such  as  the  weight  lifting  club  and  the 
fencing  club. 

Students  can  participate  in  a 
number  of  different  sports  through 


the  Intramurals  program.  The  games 
begin  shortly  after  classes  and  allow 
students  the  choice  of  22  different 
events  in  three  divisions,  fraternities, 
independents  and  women.  The  events 
range  from  co-ed  pillow  polo  to  the 
highly  competitive  flag  football. 

“The  intramural  program  on  cam¬ 
pus  is  a  fun  way  of  taking  part  in  your 
favorite  sports,”  said  Northwest  stu¬ 
dent  Dan  Jensen. 

Northwest  offers  sporting  events 
for  spectators  as  well  as  participants. 
Students  can  watch  the  Bearkittens 
compete  in  volleyball,  basketball, 
softball,  tennis  and  track.  They  can 
watch  the  Bearcats  participate  in 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  tennis, 
wrestling  and  track  and  field. 

Northwest  also  offers  other  forms 
of  entertainment  besides  sports.  Nor¬ 
thwest  offers  performances  in  syn¬ 
chronized  swimming,  dance,  music 
recitals  and  theater  productions. 

The  Olive  Deluce  Fine  Arts 
Building  houses  several  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  groups  who  perform  on 
campus  and  at  high  schools  and  chur¬ 
ches  throughout  the  Midwest.  Some 
of  the  performing  groups  at  Nor¬ 
thwest  include  the  Marching  Bearcat 
Band,  Northwest  Celebration,  Tower 


Choir,  University  Chorale,  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band  and  the  Madraliers. 

On  campus  the  students  display 
their  talents  in  the  Charles  Johnson 
Theater  and.  the  newly  constructed 
Mary  Linn  Performing  Arts  Center. 

The  university  theater  department 
also  provides  entertainment  by  stag¬ 
ing  several  plays  throughout  the  year 
and  the  art  department  often  spon¬ 
sors  art  exhibits  in  the  fine  arts 
building. 

The  Performing  Arts  Series  allows 
students  to  see  professional  perfor-'. 
mances  of  ballet,  symphony  and  art 
exhibits.  Professional  theater  com¬ 
panies  also  perform  on  campus. 

Campus  Activity  Programmers 
(CAP’S)  and  the  Outdoor  Program 
are  involved  in  the  planning  of  stu  ¬ 
dent  activities. 

GAP’s  sponsors  dances,  bands  and 
other  special  performances  as  well  as 
Stroller  Daze,  a  week  of  events 
targeted  at  student  involvement. 
CAP’S  also  sponsors  the  fall  and  spr¬ 
ing  concerts  which  have  brought  such 
big  name  performers  as  Cheap  Trick, 
John  Cafferty  and  the  Beaver  Brown 
Band  and  Huey  Lewis  and  the  News 
to  Northwest. 

“This  year  we  would  like  to  see 


m 


\E  PEOPLE  RIGHTO 
OF  COLLEGE  LAST  YEAR! 
THAN  ANYONE  ELSE.  ^ 


Hiring  college  grads  is  something  the 
Army  has  always  done.  And  lately,  we’ve 
been  doing  a  lot  more  of  it.' 

In  fact,  last  year  alone  nearly  7,000 
college  grads  chose  to  begin  their  future  as 
Army  officers. 

Why?  Some  wanted  the  opportunity 
to  develop  valuable  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills  early  in  their  career. 

•  Others  were  impressed  with  the  amount 
of  responsibility  we  give  our  officers  starting 
out.  And  still  more  liked  the  idea  of  serving 
their  country  around  the  world. 

Interested?  Then  you  can  start  preparing 


for  the  job  right  now,  with  Army  ROTC. 

ROTC  is  a  college  program  that  trains 
you  to  become  an  Army  officer.  By  helping 
•you  develop  your  leadership  and  manage-  ' 
ment  ability. 

Enrolling  can  benefit  your  immediate 
future,  too.  Through  scholarships  and  other 
financial  aid.  -i 

So  the  next  time  you’re  thinking  about 
job  possibilities,  think  about  the  one  more 
recent  college  graduates  chose  last  year  than 
any  other.  , 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Military  Science  on  your  campus. 


ARMY  ROTC. 

BE  ALLYOU  CAN  BE. 

For  More  Information  Contact 
CPT.  Deborah  Halter 
Colden  Hall  Rm.  174 
562-1331 


Northwest  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
activities  for  the  college  student,  but 
there  are  also  a  number  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  students  to  have  a  good 
time  off-campus  as  well. 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  a 
good  movie  the  Missouri  Twin 
Cinema  offers  two  separate  movies 
and  the  South  Cinema  Drive-In  offers 
a  double  feature. 

Students  who  don’t  like  the  movies 
at  the  theaters  can  always  rent  their 
own.  Movies  can  be  rented  from 
Movie  Magic,  Movie  Center  and 
Adventureland  Videos. 

If  alcohol  is  the  game  plan,  there 
are  several  bars  to  hit.  Silver  Spur, 
the  Palms,  The  Pub,  Molly’s  and 
Yesterday’s  each  provide  their  own 
atmosphere  and  attractions,  from 
food  to  dance  floors  and  video 
screens  or  even  game  rooms  and  pool 
tables. 

If  you’re  looking  for  pizza,  you  can 
find  it  at  Godfather’s  Pizza,  Pizza 
Hut,  Pagliai’s  Pizza  and  A  &  G  Pizza 
&  Steakhouse.  As  far  as  food  goes, 


Maryville  offers  everything  from 
fastfoods  to  more  expensive  dining. 
In  all,  Maryville  offers  some  16  dif¬ 
ferent  eating  places. 

Maryville  can  also  satisfy  the  per¬ 
son  who  likes  outdoor  recreation. 
There  are  12  parks  spread  throughout 
the  city,  many  with  basketball  courts 
and  softball  diamonds.  And  there  is 
also  the  swimming  pool  at  Beal  Park. 

Maryville  also  offers  bowling  at 
Nodaway  Lanes  and  roller  skating  at 
Skate  Country  Roller  Rink. 

Just  north  of  town  is  Nodaway 
Lake  where  there  are  grills  for  barbe¬ 
cuing  and  room  for  canoeing  and 
fishing.  Rumor  has  it,  however,  that 
swimming  in  the  lake  can  be  very 
unpleasant. 

With  such  a  variety  of  things  to 
choose  from,  students  should  be  able 
to  find  something  to  do  whenever 
they  decide  to  leave  campus. 
Although  Maryville  is  small,  it  does 
provide  several  opportunities  for  stu¬ 
dent  entertainment. 


more  student  participation  not  only 
through  attendance  but  also  through 
feedback  about  the  programs  we  are 
offering  and  what  we  could  do  to  im¬ 
prove  them,”  CAP’S  President  Rae 
Lynn  McClendon  said. 

The  Outdoor  Program  offers  low 
cost  trips  for  students  wanting  to  take 
a  break  from  college  life  for  a  couple 
of  days.  The  Outdoor  Program 
organizes  horseback  riding, 
backpacking,  skydiving,  a  Christmas 
break  trip  (last  year  it  was  a  ski  trip  to 
Colorado)  and  a  springbreak  trip  (last 
year  to  South  Padre  Island). 

“The  Outdoor  Program  provides 
students  with  an  affordable  trip  and  a 
chance  for  them  to  get  away  from 
their  daily  class  routine,”  said  Coor¬ 
dinator  Bill  Williams. 

Northwest  also  offers  movies, 
shown  at  Horace  Mann  every 
Wednesday  through  Saturday. 

The  game  room, in  the  J.W.  Jones 
Union  also  offers  bowling,  video 
games,  pool  tables  and  a  pinball 
machine. 

Northwest  offers  many  forms  of 
entertainment  but  it’s  up  to  you  to  get 
involved!  Participation  in  campus 
events  is  an  important  part  of  a  fully 
rounded  student. 


Missourian  Hie  photo 


“JOHN  CAFFERTY  AND  The  Beaver  Brown  Band”  performed  for  the 
fall  concert  which  was  sponsored  by  Campus  Activity  Programmers  (CAP’s). 
CAP’s  sponsors  two  major  concerts  each  year,  one  each  semester.  Some  past 
concerts  have  included  “Huey  Lewis  and  The  News,”  “Cheap  Trick”  and  the^ 
“Dazz  Band.” 


Where  prices  are  fair, 
with  people  who  care! 


EMPLOYEE  OWNED 


FOOD  STORE 


Maryville’s 

Leading  Grocery  Store., 
and  with  good  reason! 


Dear  Friends, 

We,  at  Hy-Vee,  take  pride  in  our  new  motto, 
“Where  prices  are  fair,- with  people  who 
caret "  We  make  sure  our  pricins  is  always  fair 
and  that’s  putting  it  mildly.  All  our  products  are 
reviewed  and  judged  for  quality,  selection  and 
price. 

Our  people  have  always  been  a  strong  point  at 
Hy-Vee.  Our  employees  work  for  you,  the 
customer,  not  just  for  the  Hy-Vee  Food  Store 
because  we  are  employee  owned. 

We’ve  been  proud  of  our  12  years  in 
Maryville.  Right  from  the  beginning  we've 
offered  both  full  service  and  quality  products 
and  we  will  continue  that! 

john  Abbott,  Mgr. 


*  Famous  National  Brands 

*  Complete  Bakery 

*  Fast  Efficient  Service 

*  Our  Meat  --  A  Point  of 
Difference 

*  Choice  Fruit  &  Vegetables 

*  Open  7  Days  a  Week 

*  Film  Developing 

*  Postage  Stamps 

*  Money  Orders 


